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CALCUTTA AND ITS INHABITANTS. 


GOVERNMENT HOUSE AND TREASURY, CALCUTTA. 


There is no place in the Eastern world that 
excites more interest in the mind of an Ameri- 
can than the city of Calcutta, where the repre- 
sentatives of all nations assemble for the 
purpose of traffic, where immense fortunes 

have been made, and are being made by irri- 
table old gentlemen, destitute of livers and as 
yellow as the gold which they prize so much. 
In our stories, dramas and romances, do not 
the rich old uncles suddenly make their ap- 
pearance, freighted with treasure and bamboo 
canes, just. from Calcutta ?—noted for a hun- 
dred things, amongst others its “ Black Hole,” 
where, in 1757, after the capture of the city by 
_ the Newaub of Bengal, Soorajoodowlah, 
(heavens, what a name to deliberately pro- 
6 


nounce!) many Englishmen were confined and . 


smothered before morning. In the same year 
Colonel Clive, afterwards Lord Clive, recap- 
tured the city and carried fire and sword into 
the heart of the country, annexing provinces, 
dispersing tribes, collecting tribute, and add- 
ing to the power of Great Britain and the re- 
nown of his own name. But most. of this is 
familiar to our readers, so we will confine our- 


selves to a description of Calcutta and its 


inhabitants at the present time. 

The city of Calcutta is located on a level 
tract of land on the east bank of the Hooghly, 
a branch of the Ganges, and is 100 miles from 
the sea. It isabout five miles in length, along 
the course of the river, and about two miles 
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broad in the centre. Beyond these limits, 
however, there are numerous suburbs, villages, 
and detached residences. A spacious way, 
called Circular Road, encompasses it on the 
land side, following the line of the ancient 
entrenchment called the Mahratta ditch ; and 
marks the boundary of the liberties of the city, 
and of the administration of English law. On 
the west side, or that next the river, is an ex- 
tensive quay, or breast-work, about two miles 
long, called the Strand, 40 feet above low- 
water mark, and having landing places or 
ghauts, at intervals throughout its entire 


. length. The river, opposite the city, varies in 


breadth, from about two furlongs at the nar- 
rowest part, to about three-quarters ofa mile 
at the broadest. The approach to the capital 
of British India, by the Hooghly, is thus de- 
scribed by Davidson: “On arriving at Garden 
Reach, the stranger may begin to imagine, 
that, not wholly without reason, Calcutta has 
acquired the title of the ‘city of palaces.’ 
From the lower part of this Reach, on the right, 
the river bank is laid out in large gardens, 
each with a handsome mansion in its centre; 
and the whole scene speaks of opulence and 
splendor. On approaching the head of Gar- 
den Reach, the stranger all at once beholds 
Fort William, and the town of Calcutta spread 
out before him, and a splendid view it is. 
Should he arrive in the month of November 
or December, he will behold, perhaps, the 
finest fleet of merchant shipping the world 
could produce.” 

Calcutta is divided into two distinct por- 
tions, the one, the north portion, is occupied 
by natives; the other, the south, by Euro- 
peans. In the former, the streets are narrow 
and dingy, the shops and warehouses mean- 
looking. The lower parts of the houses con- 
tain the bazaars, and the upper the dwelling- 
houses. This department of the city is 
crowded with a low and heterogeneous popu- 
lation; many being half naked, numbers 
entirely so, while others are bedizened in 
tawdry and fantastic garments; discordant 
noises of all sorts, and most offensive smells 
complete the repulsive character of this por- 
tion of Calcutta. It is different with the 
south, or European portion. Here the streets 
are spacious; the houses, most of them de- 
tached, large and handsome, built of brick, 
and stuccoed, which gives them the appear- 
ance of marble palaces. 

Chowringhee, which lies east of the fort, is 
the fashionable and favorite quarter of the 
town, being apart from the quarter of trade 


and commerce. The streets there are wide, 
the houses handsome, and detached in their 
own grounds. Both the Episcopalian and 


Presbyterian burying-grounds are in this 


quarter of the city. 

The suburbs of Calcutta are extensive; and 
Garden Reach, about three miles south of the 
town, is the most striking as to architectural 
and -park-like features, which are seen and 
admired from on board the ships, while sailing 
up the river, The houses are occupied by 
Europeans. The grounds are extensive, and 
laid out with fine trees, and parterres of shrubs 
interspersed with the bright colors of tropical 
plants, while the scene is enlivened by the 
ships constantly passing up and down. On 
the opposite bank are the botanical gardens, 
remarkable for their extent and beauty, and 
for the noble banyan and other trees which 
adorn them; and lower down is seen, on the 
same side of the river, the elegant Gothic 
structure of Bishop’s College. Allipore and 
Ballygunge are other suburbs to the east, both 
healthy; and having also garden houses of 
Europeans, but without the river view. East 
of Calcutta lies the suburb of Entally, chiefly 
inhabited by Eurasians or half castes, and 
natives, Further towards the north are the 
populous suburbs of Sealdah and Simleah, 
running into other like suburbs, containing 
the houses of wealthy natives, and the huts of 
their poorer countrymen; showing—what is 
so common in Eastern cities—a commingling 
of the stately mansions of the wealthy with 
the wretched hovels of the poor. 

The houses of British residents in Calcutta 
have the forecourt or garden surrounded by a 
wall; the dining-room on the ground floor; | 
the middle story, surrounded by a verandah 
supported by pillars, occupied with the sitting- 
rooms of the family; and in the upper stories 
the bed-chambers. Bath-rooms are universal- 
ly introduced ; and all the apartments are sup- 
plied with a punkah, moving noiselessly by 
means of a silk cord led into an adjoining 
apartment. Europeans, early in the morning, 
take out-of-door exercise, the air being then 
cool. At nine o’clock, after bathing, they 
take breakfast; when, in the case of a family, 
they.disperse for their several avocations, At 
the approach of sunset, every one seeks re- 
creation on horseback or in carriages, till 
eight o’clock, when dinner is served; every- 
thing being condueted on the most splendid 
scale, and including every attainable luxury. 
The ice used is brought in Jarge blocks from 
America, and is preserved in ice-houses. In 
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the cooler season, theatricals, concerts, balls, 
and horse-racing, give a variety to the social 
entertainments. 

In Calcutta the want of expensive outward 
decorations of the shops, and the absence of 
all show of goods in their windows, must strike 
a stranger forcibly. But some improvements 
in these respects are now beginning to be 
made; and within, no disappointment will be 
met with, either as to the quality of the goods, 
or as to the skilfulness of the European 
tradesmen, by whom they are manufactured. 
Everything, in short, may be obtained here, 
which money can purchase, as readily, and as 
good in quality as in America. 

There are silversmiths, watchmakers, cabi- 
net-makers, carvers and gilders; fancy station- 


handsome verandahs, supported by lofty col- 
umns. This is one of the healthiest localities 
in the city; it is also a favorite resort of the 
fashionable world, being the Central Park of 
the Indian capital. Another favorite prome- 
nade is the Strand, where both Europeans and 
Indians go to enjoy the cool of the evening; 
and where, on such occasions is to be seen an 
imposing display of handsome equipages, with 
crowds of ladies and gentlemen on horseback, 
all attended by a horse-keeper to each horse, 
called a Syce. After the government-house, 
the principal edifices worth noticing are the 
town hall, supreme court, government treas- 
ury, writers’ buildings, the Metcalfe Hall, the 
mint, where it is said, 500,000 coins can be 
struck off in 24 hours, and in which nearly 
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ers, dealers in objects of vertu, booksellers 
and bookbinders, boot and shoemakers, tailors, 
mantau-makers, milliners, ironmongers, apoth- 
ecaries, confectioners and pastry cooks, gro- 
cers, dealers in oilmen’s stores, tea, wine, and 
spirit dealers, coach-makers, livery-stable 
keepers and horse-dealers, house-builders, 
ship- builders, iron-founders, and lastly under- 
takers; so it will be seen that most trades 
flourish. 

On the Esplanade is the government house 
and treasury, the former the place of the gov- 
ernor-general, a magnificent pile, built by Mar- 
quis Wellesley. It has four wings, with a 
stupendous dome in the centre; and is sur- 
rounded by a colonnade of Ionic pillars, In 
a line with the government house, and fronting 
the Esplanade, are splendid mansions, with 


800 workmen, chiefly natives, are employed; 
the Hindoo college, the Madrussa or Mahome- 
tan college, the General Assembly of the Es- 
tablished Church of Scotland’s institution, the 
Free Church of Scotland’s institution, the 
Bengal Club, the theatre, the medical college, 
the general hospital, the native hospital, the 
mechanics’ institute, the orphan school, the 
ice-house, the Martiniere, the race-stand, the 
Asiatic Society’s rooms, and the Ghaut, for 
burping the dead bodies of Hindoos, 
But we must close, for we have already oc- 
cupied too much space with Calcutta and its 
inhabitants; although the theme is far from 
being exhausted. India has ever been histori- 
cally associated with stirring events, and Cal- 
cutta will ever be famous in modernexpositions 
of East India life, 
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SCENES IN SOUTH AMERICA. 


CARTAGENA, SOUTH AMERICA. 

Cartagena, or Carthagena, is & seaport town 
in New Granada, made familiar to us since 
‘the discovery of gold in California, through 
the crowds who crossed the Isthmus. The 
port is magnificent, and is the only one on the 
coast fit for the repair of vessels, It also pos- 
sesses excellent building docks. The bay, 
which is land-locked, and has smooth water, 
extends north to south seven miles, and af- 
fords excellent anchorage. The entrance to 
the port is rendered somewhat difficult by 
shallows. The town and suburbs are well laid 
out and well built. The houses are generally 
of stone, two stories high, with balconies and 
lattices of wood, which, in this climate, has 
the durability of iron; and the streets, though 
not very spacious, are straight, and well paved. 
Among the public buildings are numerous 


quence of the rivalship of the ports of Santa 
Martha and Sayanilla. The export trade is 
now almost confined to speeie and bullion, 
CHILI AND ITS PEOPLE. . 
The inhabitants. of Chili (where they have 
not been corrupted by coming in contact with 
Europeans) are polite and hospitable, and live 
in one of the most pleasant climates in the 
world, producing the most delicious of grapes, 
white and black, large and sweet figs, oranges, 
peaches, apples (of a poor quality, handsome 
in appearance but tasteless), pears, several 
kinds of nuts, and other varieties of fruit. 
The climate is similar to that of California, 
having wet and dry seasons. In Chili the 
temperature near the sea coast is less subject 
to variations than in the interior. The months 
of January and February are the hottest in 
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churches and convents, some of them of great 
magnificence; a,general and a military hospi- 
tal, a town hall, a theatre, a circus, and a col- 
‘lege, with an average attendance of 200 stu- 
dents. The spring water is bad, and the 
inhabitants are in consequence obliged to 
obtain supplies from immense cisterns, con- 
structed for the purpose of eollecting rain 
water. The weather, especially during the 
‘rainy season, is excessively hot, and thus both 
heat and damp combine to render the climate, 
particularly from May to November, most in- 
salubrious. Leprosy is common, and yellow 
fever often makes fearful ravages. In recent 
years, owing partly to greater attention to 
cleanliness, mortality is said to have decreased. 
“The chief manufactures are ropes and sail- 
‘cloths. ‘The trade of Cartagena, at one time 
considerable, has declined very*much in conse- 


the year, the thermometer frequently rising 
then to 90° and 95° Fah. in the shade; but 
aften sunset, the air is cooled by a refreshing 
breeze, which continues during the night. 
Rains fall only in the winter months, June to 
September ; and after they have occurred, the 
whole country, throughout the more favored 
regions, is decked with flowers. The sains 
often last several days, and are so excessively 
heavy, as to occasion a general suspension of 
all active operation; public offices are closed, 
shops and warehouses shut, and the streets 
deserted. In the interior parts of the Cordil- 
lera snow falls at intervals during the winter, 
and from June to November the more lofty 
ranges of hills, east of Santiago, are covered 
with it. It, however, generally disappears 
before December, although extensive patches 
‘may be met with in the deep gorges at more 
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advanced periods of the year. In the central 
parts of Chili, storms of hail, thunder, and 
lightning are frequent in the winter season. 

Fences or inclosures are almost unknown, 
the boundaries of estates being marked by 
rivers or ridges of mountains. The surface 
of a cattle-farm generally consists of a series 


- of heights, and of deep hollows and ravines, 


the first being studded with bushes, the in- 
tervals between which are covered with little 
flowers, herbaceous plants, and tuberose 
roots, which, after the first rains, produce a 
pleasing verdure, and afford a tolerable sus- 
tenance to the cattle. This show of verdure, 
however, lasts only for five months, or from 
May to October. In November the whole 
tract begins to assume a burnt-up appearance, 


and from December to May the country pre- 
sents an aspect of extreme barrenness. Thus, 
though great numbers of cattle are raised, 
particularly in the south provinces, their 
supply of food is still inadequate, and the 
consequence is, that both the beef and mut- 
ton are very inferior, and the milk and wool 
equally indifferent. The implements of hus- 
bandry in use are of the most primitive de- 
seription ; the plough consisting of part of the 
trunk of a tree, with a crooked branch for a 
handle, and having a pointed flat-plate of iron 
nailed to the forepart of the trunk, which is 
wedge-shaped, for a coulter and share. The 
yoke is fastened, not to the shoulders, but to 
the horns of the oxen; and for a harrow, aheap 
of bushes loaded with stones is employed. 


In the country schools and colleges Have 
been established, and a desire to extend the 
benefits of education is evinced, having been 
of late one of the constant aims of the govern- 
ment. The Chilians, have few vices of a very 
flagrant character. Instances, however, of 


\ dissipation and profligacy are by no means 


rare; while cunning, and a propensity to 
pilfering, are pretty general amongst some 
classes. The Chilenos are represented, how- 
ever, as possessing a considerable amount of 
activity, and to form an honorable exception. 
to the indolence which generally characterizes 
the Spanish race. They are extremely fond 
of the dance called the Samacueca,: which: 
may be considered the national dance. It is 


performed on a kind of stage, under an open 


shed, and somewhat resembles: the fandango. 
The higher classes of females have the name 
of being virtuous and estimable in their do- 
mestic circle. They dress their hair with 
great care and taste, leaving it to fall down in 
long tresses behind. Their feet are small, and 
they have a graceful carriage. The French 
fashion of dress prevails, with some not un- 
graceful modifications, as may be seen in the 
accompanying wood-cut; and they are just 
beginning to wear bonnets. The dress of the 
men consists of the poncho, black velvet 
trousers, sometimes reaching to the knee, and 
sometimes extending to the feet, fancy jackets, 
and a red scarf around the waist. They,are 
accomplished horsemen and bold riders. The 
women of the tgtter class are quite handsome. 
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GIPSEYS AND THEIR HABITS. 
Much has been written on the “ outlandish 
people, calling themselves gipseys,” so de- 
scribed in a royal proclamation of Henry VIIL, 
who are scattered almost all over the world, 
and are still pretty numerous in England. 
In Germany, Sweden, and Denmark, however, 
they have become rare, as likewise in the Low 
Countries and Switzerland. In Italy also 
their numbers are diminished. In Spain, it 
is said, there are 55,000 or 60,000 of them. In 
Transylvania they are most numerous; for in 
a population of 1,720,000'souls there are reck- 
oned 109,000 gipseys. The gipsey population 
of Europe may be given, at nearly 1,000,000; 
in Africa they amount to 40,000;in India to 
1,500,000; and there are about 2,000,000 in all 
the rest of Asia. We may consider the total 

number of gipseys to be about 4,000,000. 
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England and France in great numbers, and 
were commonly regarded as conjurors or ma- 
gicians. They brought with them all the Eas- 
tern arts of palmistry—arts they have never 
forsaken; and to these they added, but too 
generally, the dishonesty of the lower caste 
of Asiatics, and the vagabondism they had ac- 
quired as a people since leaving their own 
land. 


Severe enactments were made, both in 
England and France, against these wander- 
ing tribes, and those who should consort with 
them. In 1560 they were. expelled from 
France on pain of death; and so late as the 
reign of Charles L., thirteen persons were ex- 
ecuted in England for joining the gipseys. 
But in spite of the rigid laws made especially 
to drive them from England and the suspicion 
entertained of them by all classes, the gipseys 


CHILIAN COSTUME’. 


The gipseys are commonly supposed to be 
the descendants of a great body ef Egyptians 
who revolted against the Turkish yoke, and 
wandered away, seeking a home, but finding 
nouns. Itis sometimes thought they are of 
Indian origin, and the identity, in some re- 
spects, of the Hindoo and native gipsey lan- 
guage bears out this supposition. The gip- 
seys themselves, claim to be the descendants 
of the ancient Egyptians, and to have migrat- 
ed under a queen, a daughter of one of the 
Pharaohs. 


Their first recorded appearance in Europe 
was in the year 1517. They first visited Bo- 
hemia—hence the name “ Bohemians,” given 
to them by the French—and soon spread over 
the rest of the Continent. They entered 


are still numerous in England and Scotland. 
Wandering from place to place, rarely appear- 
ing in towns, they lead the nomadic life of 
Arabs, being dwellers in tents. On the out- 
skirts of eastern London there died recently 
a gipsey queen nearly a century old. Three 
years ago there expired at Yetholm a gipsey 
king, aged eighty-six. Their wandering hab- 
its, their rough lodging, and rude fare, seem 
to produce no injurious effect on their health 
or longevity. Numbers of them attain a very 
advanced age, and sickness is rarely known 
among them. 

The gipseys are frugal in their habits; their 
food is usually prepared in a caldron suspend- 
ed over a wood fire. There is a popular idea 
among country folks—who are more exposed 
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to such depredations than townspeople—that 
the gipsey population supply themselves free- 
ly from the poultry-yard, and turnip-field, or- 
chard, etc.; and while a gipsey encampment 
may help to lend interest to a landscape, it 
by'no means render more secure the linen 
and the chickens in the neighborhood. 
They are declared by game-keepers to have 
no respect for the preserves, and to snare a 
hare or a pheasant with a dexterity superior 
to any common poacher. And it is asserted 
that they are by no means scrupulous about 
appropriating the “silvery spoil” of private 
fisheries. This is the character they have 
borne in England sinee Henry the Eighth was 
king, and this is the character they have borne 
everywhere—rightful or wrongful—since 
their first appearance in Europe. 

There is much that is interesting about the 


gipsey race. Hawking afew cheap articles 


over the country, fortune-telling, and finding 
trifles that mayhap have never been lost, are 
seemingly almost their only occupations. 


ECONOMY OF FOOD. 

The question of the economy of food, al- 
ways very interesting to the mass of the pop- 
ulation, has recentlyacquired an interest no 
less painful than important, since so many of 
our fellow-workers in the cotton districts 
have, through adverse circumstances, been 
compelled to consider the problem—* Upon 
how small a quantity of food can life be 
sustained ?” 

But those who seek to alleviate the condi- 
tion of suffering humanity have to take a 
more enlarged view of this vital question— 
viz., to consider what quantity of food is ab- 
solutely necessary, not only to sustain life 
merely, but also to maintain the human frame 
in a state of health and vigor; for nothing 
short of this result is consistent with human- 
ity and a wise economy. 

In order to fully appreciate the importance 
of the question under consideration, it is only 
necessary to observe the disastrous conse- 
quences resulting from an insufficient supply 
of food. These consequences are most pain- 
ful to contemplate ; and where the well-being 
of the helpless poor is duly regarded, no 
measures of relief will be thought too onerous 
or too lavish in order to avert them; for in 
the absence of a due supply of food, the hu- 
man frame becomes not only weak and unfit 
for exertion, but is also liable to disease. 

The quantity of food absolutely necessary 
to sustain the human frame in a complete 


state of health and vigor varies with circum- 


stances; being, apart from the quality, de- 


pendent on the conditions in which the indi-. 
vidual is placed. It depends not only upon 
the amount of labor, bodily and mental, per- 
formed, but also upon the season of the year 
and the temperature of the place ir which 
the individual habitually dwells. This in- 
volves the necessity of taking into considera- 
tion—along with the quantity of food neces- 
sary—the quantity of fuel and clothing avail- 
able for the maintenance of an average tem- 
perature. For example, a person living in a 
state of complete inactivity, as when lying in 
bed, surrounded by a warm atmosphere, re- 
quires much less food to sustain life than an- 
other, who is walking abroad or working in 
the open air. A tailor, whose bodily activity 
is only partially exercised, in a warm atmos- 
phere, can subsist upon much less food, and 
still maintain vigorous health, than an exca- 
vator working: in a railway-cutting upon a 
cold, frosty day. There is, therefore, a con- 
stant balance to be struck between the amount 
of labor performed, the sufficiency of cloth- 
ing, and the temperature of the atmosphere 
or apartment, before we can decide what is 
the quantity of food necessary to maintain 
life in a state of vigorous health. 

Under various accidental circumstances, 
life has been sustained for an incredibly long 
period of time, upon very little food. But 
when wholly deprived of food and drink, the 
length of time during which a buman being, 
previously in good health, can maintain life, 
is generally stated to be from eight to ten 
days. The period, however, varies with cir- 
cumstances. Persons of mature age endure 
starvation better than those who are younger. 
Women, in consequence of the greater devel- 
opment of the fatty tissue, and the lesser ac- 
tivity of the muscular and nervous systems, 
support it better than men; but children—in. 
whom all the functions of life are exceedingly. 
active—worst of all. A damp. atmosphere, 
which checks perspiration, a moderate tem- 
perature, and quiet of body, are favorable to 
the promulgation of life in such circumstances. 
A case is recorded of some workmen, buried 
in a damp quarry, who were extricated alive 
at the end of fourteen days; while the suffer- 
ers from the wreck of the frigate Medusa, ex- 
posed raft to. a high temperature and 
constant exertion, although they had a little — 
wine to support them, were so famished at the 
end of three days, that they commenced, de- 


vouring the dead bodies of their companions, 
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CONVENT OF GREAT 8ST. BERNARD. 

Hundreds of Americans have visited this 
celebrated convent and partaken of its hos- 
pitalities. It is on the mountain road lead- 
ing from Martigny in Switzerland, to Aosta 
in Piedmont. It is supposed to be the high- 
est inhabited spot in Europe, 8200 feet above 
the level of the sea. It is a massive stone 
’ building capable of accommodating seventy or 
eighty travellers with beds, and of sheltering 
300. As many as 500 or 600 have received 


assistance in one day. It is situated on the 


highest point of the pass, @xposed to tremend- 
ous storms from the northeast and southwest, 
and is tenanted by ten or twelve brethren of 
the order of St. Augustine, who have devoted 
themselves by vow to the aid of travellers 


at St. Bernard, to assist the brethren in their 
humane labors are well known. In the mu- 
seum of Bern, the skin. of one called “ Barry,” 
is preserved, who is recorded to have saved the 
lives of fifteen human beings. In 1847, the 
revolutionary government of Valais laid the 
monastery under the heavy forced contribu- 
tion of 120,000 francs (£4800), thereby much 
impairing the resources of the establishment, 
and, according to a letter of the prior, written 
at the time, rendering its continuance impos- 
sible. Subscriptions from various quarters 
have since been made, to enable the brethren 
to continue their benevolent labors. The pass 
of St. Bernard appears to have been known 
at a very early period; and a pagan temple 
formerly stood here, from which a Roman 
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crossing the mountains. The climate of this 
high region is necessarily rigorous. There 
isa lake on the summit, at a short distance 
from the Hospice,on which ice has frequent- 
ly remained throughout the whole year. The 
severest cold recorded is 29° below zero, Fah., 
but it has often been 18° and 20° below zero; 
the greatest summer heat recorded is 68° Fah. 
From the difficulty of respiration in so elevated 
a locality, and the severity of the climate, few 
of the monks survive the time of their vow, 
fifteen years from the age of eighteen, when 
they are devoted to this service. They are 
driven,often with ruined health, to retire to the 
more genial climate of Martigny, where there 
is a branch establishment for the brethren who 
cannot live on the mountains. The dogs kept 


road led down the Piedmontese side of the 
mountains. The remains of a massive pave- 
ment are still visible; and the cabinet of the 
Hospice contains votive tablets, bronze fig- 
ures, and other antiquities, found in the 
vicinity. The Hospice was founded in 962, 
by Bernard de Menthon, a Savoyard noble- 
man, for the benefit of those who performed 
pilgrimages to Rome. In May 1800, Napo- 
leon led an army of 30,000 men, with its artil- 
lery and cavalry, into Italy by this pass. 


We increase our losses ourselves, and club 
with fortune to undo us, when with them we 
lose. our patience, too; as infants, that being 
robbed of some of their baubles, throw away 
the rest in childish anger. 
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THE MYSTERIOUS GUEST. 


BY MRS. L. 8. GOODWIN. 


It was a cold December night; 
- The white stars flitted down the sky, 
White went the snow-wreaths drifting by, 


Through the out-shining cottage light. 


Two little girls with golden hair, , 
Who made the sunshine of their home, 
Pressed to the icy pane the bloom 

Of soft young cheeks untouched by care. 


A struggling form amid the drifts, 
A feeble, bowed and weird-line form, 
As of a spirit of the storm, 

Marred the snow-plain with ragged rifts. 


Nearer his weary feet he brought, 
With stammering speech and merry laugh, 
And lowered the bundle on his staff, 

As one who finds a rest long sought. 


But scarcely on the frozen step 
The happy children saw him sink, 
Than the blue eyes and cheeks of pink 
Turned toward the birch-fire’s ruddy leap. 


. “ Papa,"’ they cried beside his knee, 
“ The locust branches move like oars, 
A poor old man is out of doors, 
Where can his wife and children be?” 


The father left his book behind, 
The mother put her needle by, . 
And followed him each tender eye— 
Rushed through the opened door the wind. 


In tattered garb the stranger form 
Sat by the glowing cottage hearth, 
And with himself held childish mirth, 
While harkening to the outer storm. 


He ate, he drank the pleasant fare, 
They set before him in his need; 
But always kept with careful heed 

The ragged bundle by his chair. 


And the young sisters whispered—* See! 
The garments are his only store, 
The poor old man has nothing more, 

So loves them—worthless though they be.’’ 
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All night, warm-lying in his couch, 
The beggar to his treasure clung, 
Muttering to it with joyful tongue, © 

Stroking it with his bony touch. 


When morning came the storm was o’er; — 
The strange guest went his way warm-clad, 
They watched him go with visage glad, 

And thought to hear of him no more. 


The risen sun, magician like, 
Turned all the snow to gold and gems, 
And hung with kingly diadems 

The elms beyond the meadow dike. 


The cottage mistress saw, and smiled, 
Fields diamond-sown, boughs deeply pearled— 
“ How beautiful God makes his world! 
I feel again a gladsome child.” 
’Twas what her kindly hands had done, 
The practice of the Christian’s art, — 
Come back in blessing on her heart, 
Made brighter all beneath the sun. 


Then thought recalled; and brought a tear, 
One on whose knee she used to sit, 
Listening to tales for childhood fit— 

The uncle, as a father dear. 


To London, to her sad regret, 
He went, and though long years had flown, 
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The child to a ripe matron grown, 
None ever knew the fate he met. 


She rose to hear the latch uplift, 
And now her word of welcome gave 
Two girls with curious eyes and grave, 
Seeming to bear a simple gift. 


Young neighbor girls, with book and slate, 
Whose way to school led down the hill, 
Where stood the silent, frozen mill, 

And past the pretty cottage gate. 

“ We met—I think it was a Jew, 

Just sitting on a sunny spot, 
Who bade us bring—and we have brought— 

This casket here, and give it you.” 


She took the casket, raised the lid— 
What did her wondering eyes behold! 
A mass of real, shining gold, 

Two pictured faces that she knew ; 

Her honored uncle’s and her own, 
As they had looked in years bygone, 

Before was said that long adieu. 

Well guessed they now whom they bad fed, 
And what was in the precious pack ; 
But when they went to fetch him back 

In haste—they found the miser dead. 


LOADING COTTON ON THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER. 


The occupation of a cotton speculator at 
the present time, on the Mississippi River, 
is one of great peril and uncertainty, for 
gangs of guerillas are continually prowling 
about the landings and banks of the river, 
ready to shoot the man who dares to risk his 
life and greenbacks in buying, and the plant- 
er who sells, the latter sometimes forced to 
encounter the peril for the sake of providing 
comforts for his family, who are often in a 
starving condition, owing to the escape.of 
slaves to the Federal lines. 

But where money can be made, great risks 
will be encountered by enterprising men. The 
high price of cotton in the North, and its 
comparative cheapness in the lines of the 
Confederacy has awakened all the shrewdness 
of the speculators,who are acquainted with the 
mysteries of the river and know just where to 
strike for the purpose of obtaining a hundred 
bales of middling, provided the guerillas keep 
out of the way. Theengraving on page 99 rep- 
resents a barge being loaded at one of the 
landing places. You can tell at a glance that 


the white man, who has the direction of affairs, 
is somewhat excited, and that he is urging 


the negroes to renewed exertions, but they 
are rather suspicious of danger, and often 
leave their work to listen for the approach of 
their enemies. The scene is full of interest, 
and after looking at it one cannot wonder that 
cotton is so dear, for there is great danger in 
obtaining it. 
LOVE THE 

To embrace the whole creation with love, 
sounds beautiful; but we must begin with the 
individual—with the nearest. And he who 
cannot love that deeply, intensely, entirely, 
how should he be able to love that which is 
remote, and which throws but feeble rays 
upon him from a foreign star? How should 
he be able to love it with any feeling which 
deserves the name of love? The greatest 
cosmopolites are generally the neediest beg- 


‘gars; and they who embrace the entire uni- 


verse with love, for the most part, love noth- 
ing but thelr narrow self. 
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DEAF AND DUMB INSTITUTION. 

The view which we give on page 101, is an 
accurate representation of the large, elegant 
and commodious buildings at Jacksonville, 
Illinois, for the accommodation of the faculty 
and pupils of the Illinois Institution for the 
education of the Deaf and Dumb. It is a no- 
ble monument of the philanthropy and Mtber- 
ality of a great and flourishing State: 

At this asylum, pupils of both sexes are re- 
ceived from the ages of ten to thirty; natives 
of Iiinois being admitted gratuitously, fur- 
nished with tuition, board, books, washing, 
fuel, lights, ete., and only required to pay for 
their own travelling expenses: Pupils from 
other States can enjoy the same privilegé by 
the payment of @ small sum per annum in ad- 
vance. It is estimated that there are from five 
hundred and thirty to five hundred and fifty 
mutes in the State. Every pupil of the insti- 
tution is expected, when in health, to spenda 
portion of each day in some. active oecupa- 
tion, so that all Wave an opportunity of ac- 
quiring a knowledge of some handicraft, by 
which they ean earn a living, on the comple- 
tion of their eduéation. Thus the female pu- 
pils are ¢mployed in the various branches of 
housewifery, the males employ their leisure 


in carpentry and cabinet-making, in making 
shoes, and cultivating the soil. With the as- 


sistance of a hired laborer, they have profit- 
ably cultivated ten or twelve acres of land, 


amnually. The institution has made great 
progress since its first inception, fine years 
ago, and is d fapidly to inerease the 
sphere of its iiflwence and uséfulness as its 
purposes and Mmé@nagemeht become better 
known. Indeed, institutions of this charac- 
ter are fast securing a hold on the sympathies 
and benevolent feelings of all ovr tommuni- 
ties, and the deaf and dumb cannot be longer 
regarded as useless Waifs, cast upon us by the 
misfortunes of human nature, and having no 
especial claims on society, either for the pre 
motion of their happiness, er for their intel- 
lectual and physical education. 


OLD LONDON BRIDGE. 

A strange bridge it was, huge and massive, 
and seemingly of great antiquity. It had an 
arched back, like that of a hog, a high balus- 
trade, and at either side, at intervals, were 
stone bowers, bulking over the river, but Open 
on the other side, and furnished with a semi- 
circular bench. Though the bridge was wide 
~very wide—it was all too narrow for the 
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concourse upon it. Thousands of human be- 
ings (says a traveller) were pouring over the 
bridge; but what chiefly struck my attention 
was a double row of carts and wagons, mostly 
drawn by horses as large as elephants, each 
row striving hard in a different direction, and 
not wunfrequently brought to a standstill. 
There was a wild hurly-burly upon the bridge, 
which neatly deafened me. But, if upon the 
bridge there was confusion, below there was 
a confusion ten times eonfotinded. The tide, 
whieb was fast ébbing, Obstructed by the im- 
mense piers of the old bridge, poured beneath 
the arches with a fall of several fect, forming 
in the river below as many whirlpools as there 
were arches. Truly tremendous was the roar 
of the descending waters and the bellow of 
the tremendous gulfs, which swallowed them 
for a time, and then cast thetn forth, foaming 
and frothing. Slowly advancing Along the 
bridge, I came tothe highest point, There I 
stood jast above the pritéipal arch, looking 
through tlie balustrade at the scene that pre- 
sented itself—and such @seene! Toward the 
left bank of the river 4 forest of masts, thick 
and close as far as the 6fe Gould teach. To 
the right, another forest of masts and a maze 
of buildings, from which, here and there, shot 
up the sky-chimneys, taller than OlMopatra’s 
needle. Immediately below the main whirl- 
pool of the Thames—the ineelstrom of the bul- 
warks of the middle arch—a grizly pool, which, 
with its superabundance of horror, fascinated 
me. As I stood upén the bridge, gazing into 
the jaws of the pool, a small boat shot through, 
suddenly, the arch beneath my feet. There 
were three persons in it—an oarsman in the 
middle, whilst a man and woman sat at the 
stern. I shall never forget the thrill of hor- 
ror that went through me at this #adden ap- 
parition. What! a boat—a small boat—pass- 
ing beneath thet arch ifte yonder roaring 
gulf? Presently the boat, whith appeared to 
lave the buoyancy of & feathér, skipped over 
‘the threatening horror, andthe fiext moment 
Was out of danger; the boatman, a true boat- 
tan of Cockaigne, elevating one of his sculls 
in triumph; the man hallooing, and the wo- 
man waving her shawl. 


>- 


“No says Sydney Smith, “ how- 
ever inconsiderable, is confined to the present 
moment. A man is happier for life from hav- 
ing made once an agreeable tour, or lived for 
any length of time with pleasant people, or 
enjoyed any considerable interval of innocent 
pleasure.” 
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INVENTOR OF THE STEAM ENGINE. 

A young man, wanting to sell spectacles in 
London, petitions the corporation to allow 
him to open a little shop without paying the 
fees of freedom, and he is refused. He goes 
to Glasgow, and the corporation refuse him 
there. He makes the acquaintance of some 
members of the university, who find him very 
intelligent, and who permit him to open his 
shop within their walls. He does not sell 
spectacles and magic lanterns enough te oc- 
cupy all his time; he occupies himself at inter- 
vals in taking asunder and remaking all the 
machines he can come at. He finds there are 
books on mechanics written in foreign lan- 
guages. He borrows a dictionary, and learns 
those languages to read those books. The 
university people wonder at him, and they are 
fond of dropping into his little room in the 
evenings, to tell him what they are doing, and 
to look at the queer instruments he constructs. 
A machine in the university collection wants 
repairing and he is employed. He makes it a 
new machine. The steam engine is construct- 
ed; and the giant mind of James Watt stands 
out before the world—the herald of a new 
force of civilization. Was Watt educated? 
Where was he educated? At his own work- 
shop, and in the best manner. Watt learned 
Latin when he wanted it for his business, He 
learned French and German ; but these things 
were tools, not ends. He used them to pro- 
mote his engineering plans, as he used lathes 
and levers. 


INSTINCT IN A DOG. 

A dog had been accused of killing sheep. 
He and his master were very fond of each 
other. It was a long time ere the owner could 
be made ta believe the ill report about his 
favorite. At last ke’ was convinced that poor 


Rover was guilty. As he could not bear to . 
kill him himself,he came into the room one - 


morning and said,“ Peter, you may take the 
dog after breakfast and shoot him. Mind and 
kill him dead.” The dog was in the room 
and heard it. In an instant he darted out of 
the room and was offin a straight line. No 
calling or shouting could cause him to turn 
his head. Straight as an arrow he shot across 
the lots and went out of sight. Every hour 
they expected him back. At night he would 
certainly come. But no; he never returned! 
Many months after this, his master was#id- 
ing on horseback in a wild, lonely place. Just 
as he came between the two banks through 
which the road had been cut, he saw poor 
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Rover standing on one of the banks. His 
heart yearned towards the old friend, and he 
spoke to him very kindly. But Rover’s heart 
was hardened. He gave one growl, snapped 
his teeth at his old master, and again scam- 
pered off at the top of his speed. His master 
never say him again! 


DYEING, 

The discovery of the art of dyeing is attrib- 
uted to the people of Tyre; and the Tyrian 
purple, the most ancient dye on record, was 
an animal juice produced from a shell-fish 
found on the coast of Tyre. The Greeks and 
Romans paid but little attention to this art. 
The Jews, in the middle ages, were the prin- 
cipal people who carried on the business of 
dyeing; and by them it was introduced into 
Italy and other parts of Europe. For many 
ages the art of dyeing was almost unknown in 
England ; the practice was to plunge the cloth 
into colored liquor without any previous 
chemical process for fixing the dye. A large 
portion of English manufactures were sent 
white to Holland, and returned dyed for sale. 
The artof dyeing woolens was brought from 
the Low Countries in 1608; but so slow was 
the progress made, that it was not till the 
year 1780 that the changes produced were un- 
derstood to be dependent on chemical affinities. 
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A SCENE IN NEWABE, N. J. 

On page 103, we present our readers with a 
very pleasant scene in Newark, N. J., a city 
that reminds one of New Haven, Conn., on 
account of the immense élm trees that are to 
be seen in the streets, the branches of which 
unite, and form a cool and agreeable shade 
during the summer months, Newark is a 
pleasant city, contains a large number of rich 
inhabitants, and some handsome private resi- 
dences. It is said that mosquitoes are rather 
busy there during the summer months, and 
that they pester the inhabitants of the town; 
but that may be slander, The Newark people 
deny such an insingation, but the citizens of 
New York adhere to it. 


THE BEGGAR AND HIS BOY. 

The engraving on page 104, represents a 
French rustic mendicant and his boy. The 
old man is not one of those idle and knavish 
impostors, able, but too lazy, to work, who 
swarm the great cities of the continent. He 
is an aged peasant, whose time for labor has 
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gone by, and who has no resource but the 
charity of the rich and benevolent. There is 
no deception in his withered hands, his sunken 
chest, his attenuated frame; and misery has 


| 


stargped its signet on the prematurely aged 
countenance of the boy soliciting alms, The 
condition of the French peasant is a very un- 
enviable one. Land in France is high, and is 
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THE BEGGAR AND HIS BOY. 


so subdivided, its population so dense, that a 
family of peasants can only obtain the barest 
subsistence from the little lot of ground they 
occupy. Any of the ordinary calamities of 
life is sufficient to ruin them, and only a for- 
tunate combination of circumstances can en- 
able them to lay up anything against ol@age, 
though to secure an avenir—a future—is the 
untiring effort of every Frenchman and 
Frenchwoman. Failing in this, they must of 


course resort to‘public ehasity or to mendi- 
cancy, or, as Burns philosophically says : 
“The last o’t, the warst o't 
Is only just to beg.” 

In a few years the boy will enter the army, 
and end his days asa soldier. Such is the 
fate of a large number of the poor boys of 
France. Perhaps he may rise to the rank of 
a geueral, like many bold fellows before him. 
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ONE OF MY RELATIONS. 


BY AMANDA M. HALE. 


EpwaArp ARTHUR AvGuUSsTUS FITZCLAR- 
ENCE, MORTIMER was my cousin. How he 
ever lived to grow up with such a name is a 

mystery, but he did, to the great misfortune 
of his unhappy relatives. For he was a de- 
testable prig. To be sure he was my cousin, 
but then I didn’t choose my relations. 

If I had been allowed the liberty of choice, 
Iassure you thatone or two grandmothers, 

’ several uncles and aunts, and sundry cousins 
would have had the felicity of tormenting 
somebody else instead of me, and I would 
have made a delightful selection for myself, 
foraging among the households of my friends, 
and appropriating the truest and best without 
compunction. 

Laura Evans’s grandmother should have 
been mine—a dear, peaceful old lady, whose 
pure, saintly face is like a dream of heaven. 


And I would have had Cecil May’s rich uncle’ 


‘ for my own—who is just like the avuncular 
relative of the story books—fairly raining gold- 
en gifts upon her. And my cousins should 


all have been entirely charming, not a stupid, | 


oran unamiable, or an odd person among 
them—or, if a disagreeable alluy of wicked- 
ness persisted in intruding itself, it should al) 
be concentrated in some miserable. specimen 
whom I could dislike with a clear conscience, 

The main trouble with Edward Arthur 
Augustus Fitzclarence Mortimer, after all, 
was that besides being a detestable prig, he 
was, at the bottom, a very “ good fellow,” and 
indeed, this is the great fault of most people, 
as at present constituted—their having 80 
much good mixed up with their wickedness, 
If you could hate them with all your heart it 
would be a relief, but in the midst of your 
just exasperation, when they have been more 
hateful or tyrannical than usual, a remem; 
brance of something good and pleasant in 
them comes across you, and you stand self- 
reproached ; it is you who are guilty, they are 
the martyrs. And this was the reason that I 
could never quite ignore or disown Edward 
Arthur. I dare say he might have made him- 
self endurable if he had liked, or had had the 
least discretion, which he had not. But he 
took pains to parade before me the things I 
particularly disliked. 

Of all absurd people the man with one idea 
is the most absurd—unless it be the man 

7 


without any. Of course, Edward Arthur 
gloried in being a man with one idea, At 
one time it was Phrenology, then it was 
Animal Magnetism, then it was Spiritualism. 
After this he turned an intellectual somerset, 
and was understood to incline to the Roman 
persuasion, but presently he abandoned Rome 
arid went over to the freethinkers. Then he 
turned philanthropist and became violently 
anti-slavery. Pretty soon he deserted this 
field and interested himself in man’s physical 
renovation. Being in perfect health himself 
he undertook to prove that the invalided 
world could wash itself well; and to that. end 
he made sunrise plunges into icy baths with 
the mercury in affectionate proximity to zero. 
I used to lie shivering among my blankets at 
the thought of it, but inwardly delighted to 
know how much it must hurt him—and when 
he would come to breakfast, miserably un- | 
comfortable, blue under the nails, white 

around the mouth and shaky all over, I used 

to consider it a gratifying instance of poetical. 
justice. 

One day a letter came which I knew to be 
from Edward Arthur. It was on a Friday, 
andthe Friday’s mail is sure to make me 
wretched. It was dreadful to think of his in- 
vading the blissful quiet of my snuggery in 
the country. Yet I could not doubt that such 
was his intention. I suffered agonies of an- 
ticipation before I broke the seal; when I did 
80, anticipation became certain knowledge. 

“ What's the matter, Lu? Anybody dead ?” 
said Nellie Slater. 

“Dear! No! I ’most wish there was,” I 
said, pettishly. 

“Why, you wicked elf!” Nellie opened her 
sweet, brown eyes wide in surprise. 

Now you must know that Nellie was my 
special pet; a sweet, innocent creature, beau- 
tiful as a summer flower, and as pleasant 
company as sunshine, which is saying a great 
deal for anybody. © 

“ Nellie, this letter is from Edward Arthur 
Augustus Fitzclarence Mortimer,” I said, af 
if that explained everything. 

“Poor fellow. Has he fallen down stairs 
and broken his name into half a dozen 
pieces ?” 

“Dear, no! He’s just as good as new, 
name and all. Hear what he says: 
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“Dear Lu:—I am coming to pay my long 
promised visit to your snuggery:  Lhaye got 
a new plan for the amelioration of the condi- 
tion of the literary classes, and also an inven~ 
tion for the extinction of animal life without 
pain, which it is hoped may come into gen- 
eral use. I shall have the pleasure of ex- 
pounding these things to you during my stay 
and, by-the-by, I trust you have not any 
young ladies staying with you. I think the 
women of our day are sadly degenerated, and 


no intelligent man can content himself in their 


society. I have given up all thoughts of mar- 
rying, though there is a Miss Hepzibah Wil- 
low here, who might tempt me if she were 
twenty years younger. She ig a woman of 
great strength of intellect, and not given to 
the usual follies of her sex. I regard her with 
a truly warm esteem, and I am convinced that 


in such Platonic affections I shall find my best 


happiness, as well as freedom. Miss Willow 
says that no human laws have any right to 
bind immortal souls, and that marriage is an 
institution, which, however adapted to bar- 
barous time and the partially developed man, 
is entirely unsuited to the present advanced 
state of society; as for herself she would 
never be shackled by matrimonial ties. I 
honor her independence. But more of this 
when we meet. Yours affectionately. 
“ MORTIMER.” 
“Pp, 8. If youshould have any young 
ladies staying with you, please write me and 
I will postpone my visit. Otherwise expect 
me on Saturday. M.” 


Nellie broke into a rippling laugh. 

“Now, Lu, what are you going to do? 
Send me away?” 

“Not by any means. Mr. Mortimer may 
retire to the shades first. I don’t know what 
to do—the impertinent fellow !” 

“Td let him come,” said Nellie, with de- 
cision. “I will show him that there is one 
young lady who can be insensible to his at- 
tractions, and who wont dream of interfering 
with his allegianoe to Miss Hepzibah Willow.” 

“But, Nellie,” I returned, doubtfully, “I 
must admit that he is a handsome fellow— 
most girls think very handsome,”—Nellie 
curved her pretty red lip—“ and can be very 
agfeeable if he tries. You might not find it 
easy to be cool and distant.” —_. 

“Trust me, Lu. I will be ice and rock to 
him,” and a dignified, reticent look came over 
the round, peachy face that was irresistibly 
comic, 
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“T must tell you, too, Nellie, that Master 
Edward has been fourscore times in love, and 
at least half a dozen times engaged—but to no 
purpose, because he discovered sooner or 
later, that he had not found his affinity.” 

“Insolent fellow! I wish some merciless 
coquette would take him in hand,” said Nellie, 
indignantly. 

I was in some doubt about Nellie, but I 
decided to run the risk. Accordingly on Sat- 
urday, Master Edward made his appearance. 
He wore an affectedly slouching hat, and 
patronized a Sofith American poncho that he 
had picked up in his travels, and which had 
seen hard service. I wish I could say he was 
hideous in this garb, but the truth is he was 
handsomer than ever. 

My heart quaked when, on presenting him 
to Nellie, I eaught his glance of surprised 
admiration, ) saw the pink roses creeping 
into her round cheeks. But I was reassured 
when Nellie just gave him the tips of her 
taper fingers and then withdrew, with an air 
of haughty reserve which became the little 
puss admirably. 

“ How did you leave Miss Willow ?” I ask- 
ed, while I served refreshments. Master Ed- 
ward colored and stammered, and finally said 
the lady was well. 

-“ But what’s the matter with her?” I said, 
my suspicions aroused. Edward rose imme- 
diately, seized with an alarming cough. He 
drew out his handkerchief—a white envelop 
fell to the floor. I pounced upon it directly 
and discovered a pair of wedding cards, 

“ Dr. and Mrs, Paddleford. Miss Hepzibah 
Willow,” I cried. I laughed in triumph, and 
Nellie in amusement. 

“T suppose a woman hasa right to chinge 
her mind if she chooses,” said Master Edward, 
angrily. 

“Certainly. There’s no law against people’s 
making fools of themselves, ‘though perhaps 
it might be in better taste not to do so.” 

“Don’t you think this Miss Slater is a very 
bedutiful giyl?” said Master Edward the 
next morning. 

I scowled. 

“No, Her nose is too large, and her chin 
is too small,” 

“Why, Lu! You, must see strangely,” re- 
turned Edward Arthur, indignantly. “ Her 
nose is perfect and her chfn is exquisite.” 

I faced around, 

“Well, Edward, I admit that she might be 
thought pretty to look at, but she is hardly 
calculated to please a man of progressive - 
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views—like yourself for instance. She isn’t 
in the least strong-minded, and instead of 
having advanced opinions on the question of 
marriage, I dare say the foolish girl will be 
married herself sometime.” 

“ Well! and if she is,” suggested Edward, 
“T believe you used to think that wedlock 
was the happiest state—” 

“ Now, dear cousin, don’t quote my crude 
opinions to me. I have been young and fooi- 
ish, I admit, but now I ama convert to your 
doctrine. I agree with you that matriage is 
an institution of barbarism, and I hope we 
shall both be consistent in our belief. To be 
true, I am in hopes to convert Nellie to the 
same opinion. I read your letter to her—” 

“The deuce, you did!” 

“ And she was quite overcome by its argu- 
ments. I shall\do my best to persuade her to 
join the Anti-Matrimonial Society.” 

“T’ll poison you if you do!” he muttered, 

“What did.you say?” I cried, pretending 
to be dreadfully deaf. 

But just then Nellie came in from a morn- 
ing walk—her hands full of violets, and her- 
self looking as lovely as they. Edward Ar- 
thur offered to help her arrange them, and it 
did my heart good to hear her cold—* Thank 
you. I-can suit myself best, if you please. 
I have peculiar ideas aboutsbouquets,” she 
added. jong 

That was dangerous, 

“Don’t let him know you have any ideas,” 
I whispered, while I pretended to pass her a 
vase of water. 

That day Aunt Catherine fell down stairs. 
It was an experiment she had tried before, 
evidently in order to discover a new method 
of annihilating space. I never could think of 
any other reason, for the stairs were short, 
and low, and wide, and nobody else could 
have fallen down them if they had tried, - 

But Aunt Catherine did it just as easy as 
nothing. She was always falling down Stairs, 
or spraining her ankle, or having the rheuma- 
tism, or the“Geadache, or.some outlandish 
disease. 

She had.a genius for fevers, and a perfect 
mania for influenzas. I was rather glad it was 
a fall down stairs this time, for that wasn’t 
catching, and I was expecting an avalanche of 
company, who would be mortally offended to 
be put off; so I was forced to ask Nellie to 
play the hostess, and Edward Arthur to assist 
her. 

The next day they came, and the next—a 
regular invasion. I had hoped I should soon 


be able to be down stairs with them, but 
that was a futile expectation. Aunt Cath- 
erine was always preparing surprises for us. 

What with wrapping herself in a bale of 
blankets, and then persisting in sitting in a 
draught, she coaxed on one of her old allies, 
and for three blessed weeks I was shut up in 


'*that fever-haunted room. Nellie made her 


nightly reports to me, and I was sure every- 
thing was going on charmingly. 

“ And Edward Arthur Augustus Fitzelar- 
ence Mortimer?” I said. 

“ Just as disagreeable as ever,” said Nellie, 
with a pretty pout. 

“ All right,” was my mental comment. 

About a week afterward, Aunt Catherine 
decided that she might possibly spare me half 
an hour, if Susan was very attentive, and I 
went down and stood on the steps to take 
leave of my friends. They had a charming 
visit, they said, they missed me dreadfully, 
to be sure, but then Mr. Edward was so kind 
—and Miss Nellie, too. 

They drove out of ‘sight, and then, as I 
turned to goin, Edward Arthur’s arm was 
around me, and he was saying insinuatingly : 

“ Now, Lu, we have something to tell you.” 

“ We?” 


I looked up at Nellie, who was blushing . 


like any culprit. 

“ Nellie and I are engaged,” said Edward 
Arthur, in the most matter-of-course manner 
in the world, and yet with a kind of triumph, 
for which I would have liked to shake him. 

“ Then, instead of everything being all right, 
it is all wrong.” 

“O, dear Lu! why should it be all wrong t? 
said Nellie, growing quite pale, and half-cry- 
ing at my look of dismay. “Perhaps you 
don’t quite understand Edward; perhaps we 
are better suited to gach other than you 
think—” 


“T must say, Lu, it is very uncousinly in 


you to try to prejudice Nellie against me,” 
said Edward Arthur, reddening. 

“« It didn’t do yow any harm, it appears,” I 
replied, drily. 

“No, but it was not your fault.” 

_ I forgot my half-dozen sweet friends whose 
hearts he had fractured, more or less irre- 
mediably ; and began to feel like a criminal, 

“Now, Edward, you know [ like you well 
enough, if you would only be sensible and get 
rid of flightiness—and if you would be true to 
Nellie, I wouldn’t object to your engage- 
ment.” 

“T will be true to her, Heaven bless her,” 
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and he drew her close to him, looking so 
manly, and honest and handsome, the provok- 
ing fellow, that I was fairly routed, and had 
to surrender at discretion. ; 

“ Well,” I sighed, “I congratulate you with 
all my heart.” 

Thereupon, Nellie put both her arms around 
my neck, and kissed me, and Edward Arthur 
went through a similar ceremony, and then I 
went up stairs to Aunt Catherine. vi 

The. next week Edward carried Nellie 
home, and so, the sunshine of my house being 
gone, I was left to nurse on the unsatisfactori- 
ness of human plans, on the mutability of hu- 
man principles in general, and those of Ed- 
ward Arthur Augustus Fitzclarence Morti- 
mer in particular. 

The winter passed as most winters do— 
very unpleasant to contemplate, but quite 
endurable when it comes, and melting away 
as sand slipping through one’s fingers. 

Aunt Catherine had agreeably diversified 
my time with alternate influenzas and sore 
throats, and it was April before she had got 
through her first bilious attack. 

It was soon after the opening of the fickle 
month that I was sitting, one sunny morning, 
watching the forlorn chickens picking their 
way through patches of snow, with which the 

. yard was filled, and wondering why I did not ° 
have aletter from Nellie, who, from being the 
most punctual, had suddenly become the 


most tardy of correspondents. 

Just then I saw Timmy Murphy going by. 
Timmy is a round-faced youngster, of Irish 
persuasion, as good as gold, and as honest 
—as if honesty were not the most rare 
of the virtues. Timmy does my errands; 
drives out the cows when they make a raid on 
the flower-garden; saddles my pony; hunts 
the woods for the dewy club mosses that make 
my Christmas wreaths, and makes himself 


otherwise useful. 
But most of all is he valuable in his capac- 


ity of mail-carrier. He understands the worth | 
of a letter—does Timmy, albeit he can neither 
read nor writ®, and when he sees me eagerly 
watching for him, he pulls the missive from 
his pocket, and waves it triumphantly; but if , 
the post-office has been niggard, he shakes 
his head when he sees me—thus not keeping 
me in the agonies of suspénse. So when I 
see Timmy I raise my window an inch, and 
cry, “ Timmy!” last syllable crescendo. 

“ Yes, ma’am.” 

“Get my mail, will you ?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 
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And in a few minutes I am reading Nellie’s 
letter. 

“T do believe is the matter with 
the child. It must be that Edward Arthur is 
vexing her.” 

“ Vexing who?” said Aunt Catherine. 

“ Why, Nellie, of course. I do believe he 


‘is making her wretched. The poor, little 


dear writes such a short, spiritiess letter—as 


‘unlike herself as possible. I was always afraid 


it would turn out badly.” 

“You don’t speak properly of your rela- 
tions, Lu,” said Aunt Catherine, who believes 
that your relations must be praised and val- 
ued because they are your relations, which 
may be very true in theory, but according to 
my experience, is very difficult to practise. 
But I ignored Aunt Catherine. 

“Tam going to see her,” I said, vehemently. 
“T am sure the dear girl is in trouble, and I 
am going to see her.” 

Aunt Catherine cried out in alarm: 

“ What are you thinking of, Lu—talking of 
going away when it’s in the spring I have my 
cough—and the wind is east to-day, I am 
sure,” 
“Due west, Aunt Catherine, but any way 
going.” 

“ You are very unfeeling.” 

“I wonder what time the morning train 
goes now,” I persisted. 

I have always, fownd that it’s no use argu- 
ing with, or trying to pursuade people; I am 
always vanquished, and now-a-days, I just 
assert my will, and carry it out as relentlessly 
as everI can. I knew Susan would take the 
best of care of Aunt Catherine. So I looked 
up the paper, and then began to pack my 
trunk, 

“O, Lu! dear Lu! Bless you for coming.” 
She had thrown herself into my arms, and 
was trembling all over in a little, nervous 
spasm of pleasure. I took off my gloves and’ 
cloak, and watched her while she put them 
away ; then I said—untying my bonnet strings : 

“Now, my little darling, tell M6, what has 
Edward Arthur—” 

“O, stop, Lu, stop! You mustn’t scold 
him, or make fun Of him, because—I love him, 
you know,” and she sat down by me, trying 
to hide the tears in the soft, brown eyes. 

“I know! and that I suppose is the reason 
why you look so pale—why, your eyes are 
set in purple hollows, and why, there is that 
quivering about your lips—you poor child.” 

She dropped her face in her hands, and be- 
gan to cry. . 
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“But, Nellie, those are not the signs of 
happy love,” Iwenton. “ Now the best thing 
you can do is to confide in me. I apprehend 
that the rough place has come, which I al- 
ways knew you would find if you loved Ed- 
ward Arthur, and, instead of breaking your 
heart over it, I think there may be a means 
of smoothing it away entirely.” 

“But you don’t appreciate Edward, Lu— 
you don’t do justice to his abilities—” 

“ Yes I do, Nellie. I know his talents, and 
I know that for all practical purposes, he 
might as well be the veriest dolt—because he 
has no stability—he is like a ship at sea 
with nobody at the helm—drifting with the 
current, and at the merey of every wind. I 
did hope you were to be the balance-wheel 
that was to keep him from flying off in ridicu- 
lous tangents—but, Nellie, you needn’t ex- 
pect me to keep quiet and see your roses turn 
to lilies, were Edward Arthur, aud so forth, 
twenty times the man that he is. If your 
sunny spirits die the death, I'll have him ar- 
_ rested for intentional homicide.” 

At last, Nellie told me her trouble, with 
many qualms of conscience, poor, loyal heart! 
Mrs. Hepzibah Paddleford, nee Willow, was 
the skeleton in her cupboard, just as I had ex- 
pected. It seemed that this remarkable lady 
had soon found out the exceeding tenuity of 
the thread of spiritual sympathy which bound 
her to her lawful husband, and pending the 


proceedings of an obliging legislature, which 
showed a disposition to accommodate her 
with a divorce, she was foraging in the. com- 
munity at large. She was a constant corre- 
spondent of Edward Arthur’s and had be- 
witched him anew. . 

“ And, indeed, her letters are beautiful,” 
said Nellie. 

“I'd like to make a bonfire of them, and 
immolate her upon the pile!” I exclaimed, 
savagely. 

“0, Lu! how can you ?” said Nellie, with a 
horrified faces. 

That night Edward Arthur came. After 
kissing Nellie, and welcoming me, he drew a 
packet from his pocket, to which he begged 
my attention. Mrs.. Paddleford was kind 
enough to write to him every day, and this 
was a week’s correspondence. [I listened. A 
’ world of platitudes expresged in florid lan- 
guage, which had a certain grace and rhythm 
of its own, a little subtle flattery, gracefully 
intimated, and a great deal of personal inter- 
est. “This was the material, but it made on 
the whole rather a pleasant combination, 
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“There is a charm in beautiful letters,” 
said Edward, replacing the packet’ carefully in 
his pocket, “that brilliant conversation can 
scarcely equal.” 

Nellie stole out of the room with tears in 
her eyes. 

“Do you think this correspondence can be 
agreeable to Nellie ?” 

“Nellie knows my love for her too well,” 
said he, loftily, “to be disturbed by a purely 
Platonic sentiment, like that which exists be- 
tween Mrs. Paddleford and myself.” 

Should I tell him how uphappy she was? 
That might alter his conduct, but would not 
cure his infatuation. No, it was not wise to 
do so. He went away early that night, having 
a lecture to deliver before the something or 
other society—being rather proud of his 
oratory. 

“Don’t blame me, Lu, for giving way to so 
miserable a feeling, for I cannot help being 
wretched when he talks and acts as if that 
woman’s letters were more precious to him 
than anything in the world. She has won his 
heart away from me.” 

“No, Nellie—only his imagination. The 
other organ you speak of is true to you, I am 
sure, only it is so overlaid with rubbish that 
one doesn’t hear its throbbings.” 

“Nellie,” I continued, following out a 
thought of my own, “is Edward familiar with 
your handyriting ?” 

“Not very. He has seen my name in my 
own hand.” 

“And you’ve never corresponded with 
him ?” 

“Why no. He has always been here, you 
know.” 

“Yes, And you write beautiful letters, 
Nellie.” 

“I don’t know. What do you mean, Lu?” 
I unfolded a plan that had come into my head. 
Nellie objected, yielded to coaxing, and finally 
went to bed in better oplctts than che had beta 


in for a month. 

The next evening Nellie was not in the 
drawing-room when Edward came. He sat 
down by me and bégan in rather a mysterious 
tone: 

“Lu, I have had a curious little note to- 
day,” putting a daintily folded paper into my 
hand. “ You know I lectured before the soci- 
ety last night. It appears that the writer was 
there, and felt moved to address mea few 
lines.” 

I read it over. “ Fanny Starkweather! why, 
I know her,” I cried— a little, that is ?” 
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“Do you?” he said, with animation. 

“Yes. A very lovely girl—engaged, too!” 

“Ah! then it wouldn’t do any harm to just 
acknowledge this note.” ; 

“TI don’t think it would if she were not en- 
gaged, you conceited fellow.” 

“Now be good, Lu. I don’t want to seem 
inappreciative.” 

“Of course not.” 


. “And I think I shall answer it.” 
Certainly!” 

“A pretty little document, isn’t it?” said 
Edward, turning ,it over in his hand very 
_ tenderly. . 

“Very!” 

“And very thoughtful and sugges#ive >” 

Quite so.” 

» “Do you think Nellie could write such a 
letter as this, Lu ?” - 

“Why not?” . 

“TI don’tknow. Nellie isreserved. I don’t 
think she talks quite freely with me yet. I 
don’t thoroughly know her.” 

“T don’t think you do,” I said, shortly. 

“ Intelligence and culture are very desirable 
in a wife,” said Edward. 

“ Don’t you think Nellie has them ?” 

“O,1 trust so—I trust so.” Buthe sighed. 
No, he didn’t know Nellie, but he should know 
her. Just then she came in, and he put away 
his note without showing it to her—forgetting 
it, perhaps, And that evening he yes a little 
abstracted. 

“O, Lu!” cried Nellie, rushing into my 
room with an open letter in her hand. 

“ Curious, isn’t it?” I said, after we had 
perused it together. 

“Lu, I have some compunctions,” said Nel- 
lie, ruefully. 

“ Banish them.” 

“ I’m afraid it will lie on my conscience.” 

Mine isn’t so tender. Transfer the burden 

Nellie shook her head doubtfully, and I had 
to bolster her failing resolution. I asked Eg- 
ward Arthur a week afterward how the cor- 
respondence with Fanny Starkweather pro- 


“T have won a new friendship,” he replied, 
coloring a little. 

“ Platonic, I hope!” 

“Of course. I wish you would leave off 
insinuating, Lu.” 

“Insinuating what?’ I asked, innocently. 
He turned away, half in anger. “By the 
way,” I added, “I haven’t heard one of Mrs. 
Paddleford’s letters for three days.” 


“No” | 

“ Why don’t you read us one?” 

“T—I haven’t heard from her for three 
days.” 

“Off with the old love and on with the 
new,” I said, laughing. 

Edward Arthur put on his hat and left the 
house, and I went to tell Nellie that Fanny 
Starkweather was already beginning to eclipse 
Mrs. Paddleford. 

“And me, too, I fear,” she said, half sighing. 

“A distinction without a difference.” 

“Ah! but he doesn’t know that.” 

Not many weeks had gone by before Ed- 
ward Arthur began to pester me with inqui- 
ries about Miss Starkweather. I withheld and 
imparted as much information as I pleased. 

“ Have you known her long?” he asked. 

“A good while.” 

“Is she pretty ?” 

“ That is as one may fancy.” 

“She must be an accomplished girl.” 

“T suppose she is.” 

“She writes such graceful, womanly letters, 
showing a true culture and refinement, with- 
out any pedantry or intrusive intellectuality.” 
I told him I had no doubt of it, and I hadn’t. 

“ You say she isn’t pretty.” 

“T didn’t know that I said so.” 

“ Didn’t you? I beg your pardon, I thought 
you did.” 

“T don’t know but I have an ambrotype of 
her,” I said, carelessly. “ It is in my writing- 
desk, if anywhere.” 

He sprang up eagerly and brought it. 

I rummaged under the papers and drew out 
a little likeness of Nellie, taken four years 
previous, while her beautiful hair was yet 
worn in short, shining curls around her head, 
before the sweet, womanly soul had come to 
her, which, looking out of her face, gave to it 
its loveliest expression. He looked at it with- 
out recognizing it. 

“ Rather a handsome face,” he commented. 

“ She is prettier than that now,” I remarked. 

Still looking at the picture, he said, “ Lu, I 
should like to see this girl.” 

“Should you?” I took up my sewing again. 

“Yes. Can’t you procure me her ac- 
quaintance ?” 

“Perhaps I could, but really, Edward, I 
don’t understand why you are so much in- 
terested in Miss Starkweather.” 

* You are very dull, then. Do yousee any- 
thing strange in my wishing to know a woman 
who, if her letters are any index of her Char- 
acter—and they must be, for they seem entire- 
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ly trueé—has a nobler spirit and a brighter 
mind than any woman I ever knew—no dis- 
paragement to my cousin Lu intended.” 

“ Than Nellie?” I exclaimed. 

He recollected himself, and half a dozen 


changes passed over his face. 
“I forgot Nellie, dear child; but I could 


hardly compare her with Miss Starkweather. 
Nellie is as good as an angel, and I sometimes 
think has a reserved power; ‘but this other 
girl is brilliant, keen-witted, meets your 
thoughts half way, interprets you to your- 
self.” He walked across the room and stood 
at the wizidow. 

“ Fanny Starkweather and Nellie fused into 
one would satisfy one’s soul here and here- 
after,” he muttered. But I pretended not to 


hear. 
“Don’t you think your interest in Miss 


Starkweather incompatible with your loyalty 
to Nellie?” I asked. 

He came and stood: near me—a certain 
stern resolve in his handsome face. 

“Lu, my word is pledged to Nellie, and I 
mean to keep it. I love her—I wouldn’t give 
her up—if she had more intellect that would 
be an added grace—but I love her as she is. 
If sometimes I feel a want of that sympathy 
in intellectual things which she cannot or 
does not give me, it does not diminish my love 
for her. I would not miss her sweetness and 
goodness out of my life.” All this with real 
emotion. 

“ Well,” I said, rising, “if I find an oppor- 
tunity of presenting you to Miss Starkweather 
I will speak to you about it.” 

I reported to Nellie, 

“Ah, I see how it is,” she said, softly. “I 
was always shy about talking of many things 
with him, and just as I was getting over the 
first indifference, that odious Mrs. Paddleford 
came between us, and that froze me up 

“ One thing I amsure of, Nellie. Mrs Pad- 
dleford and all that ilk have lost their “influ- 
ence over him forever.” @ 

A few days afterward I told Edward Arthur 
that 1 had received invitations for us all toa 
party at Mrs. Sutherland’s, and I hoped he 
would go, as I had reason for supposing that 
Miss Starkweather would be there. 

It was a study to see his manner towards 
Nellie about this time—so peculiarly tender— 
as if he was trying to make his love atone for 
any criticism his intellect might involuntarily 
make gpon her. And Nellie was gentle and 
quiet, as she always was with him. 
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It was late when we entered Mrs. Suther- 
land’s drawing-room. Nellie had pleaded 


headache at the last moment, and Edward de- 


tained me by some little arrangements for her 
comfort while we were absent. The air was 
saturated with the odor of dying flowers; the 
room was luminous with the pure, white bril- 
There was a hum of voices in all the 
apartments, and out from the alcove at the 
end of the library there stole a faint, sweet 
fall of musie—a low murmur as of fairy bells. 
And as yet the impatient feet of the dancers 
waited. We separated—Edward and I—but 
after half an hour I found my way back to 
him. 

“ Miss Starkweather is here,” I said. “Come 
with me and I will introduce you.” 

I took his arm—it actually shook, and he 
was quite pale. 

“If this is not love,” I remarked, sotto voce, 
“it is something that counterfeits it ad- 
mirably.” 

We wound our circumlocutory way through 
the crowd and entered the conservatory—an 
enchanted place, sweet with fragrance, lovely 
with green lights falling through clustering 
leaves of magnolia, and orange, and tuberose, 


' soft with mimic woodland glooms hiding in 


Tairy arbors. 
A girl stood under the shadow of an orange 


tree, its scented blossoms of pure white shin- 
ing against her hair, A drapery, ethereal as 
mist, floated around her, veiled the white 

_ shoulder half turned away. Nothing but the 
curve of the fair cheek seen through the shim- 
mering leaves. As Edward looked I put back 
the boughs. 

“ Miss Starkweather, may I introduce Mr. 
Mortimer ?” 

She turned, and Nellie’s sweet face looked 
out from its halo of white flowers. I dare say 
I ought to have retired at this point, but I 
didn’t choose. I staid to watch Edward’s in- 
expressible surprise and overwhelming delight 
as the character of the ruse flashed fully upon 
him, 

“It was all Lu’s work,” pleaded Nellie, 
prettily. 

“She shall be bridesmaid, as a penalty,” 
said Edward, looking from Nellie at the orange 
blossoms. 

She wore them within a month, and I staid 
for the wedding. I have learned to like Ed- 
ward Arthur Augustus Fitzclarence Mortimer 
better than I used. Nellie has rounded off his 
angularities and smoothed out his idiosyncra- 

cies, and, as Aunt Catherine remarked the 
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other day, it shows that all he needed wasa found the Snuggery blooming—never an in- 
wife of the right kind. valid or a doctor’s. bill. Aunt Catherine is 

Apropos of Aunt Catherine, she got on this moment thinking of setting her 7” for 
famously after she was left to her own devices. the bachelor next door. 
And when I returned home at midsummer I 
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BY WILLIAM H. BUSHNELL. 


“ Heap up the fire! Pile on the coal! 
Let the flames up the chimney roar! 
Close up the shutters—the curtain drop, 
And bar tight the outer door: 
The wind is abroad in its wrath to-night, 
The frost on the pane is gathering white, 
And the moon is shivering out of sight, 
So cold is the air without. 


“ Wheel up a chair to the glowing grate, 
Bring the cup with its jewelled rim; 
And pour the red wine that is rich with age, 
Till the crimson waves flood the brim ; + 
The blood of the sunny, sparkling vine ~ 
Its glow shall give, and its warmth divine 
Impart to this chilling pulse of mine, 
While the storm without is beating. 


“Light up! Let not a shadow remain, 
To tell with its ghostly seeming, 
Of the darkness without, as dense and black 
As the shapes of a demon dreaming. 
Let each flashing jet its full glory throw 
O’er the frescoes above and on floor below, 
Till the roses dn wall and on carpet glow, 
As if gilded by sun of summer. 


“Now go! First, another bottle bring 
Of that delicate Clos Vougeot; , 
It was ripened by heat of the fiery sun 
In the days of long ago; 
The grapes were all of a ruddy bloom— 
Handle it softly! How the perfume, e 
Oilily floating, fills the room, 


As if breathing of vines of Spain. 


“What now? An Havana? A scented leaf? 
Ah, smoke ’s the Nepenthe old, 
They talked of in story, and wrote in song, 
When the pages were blazoned in gold. 
' Yes—Raleigh, the brave, young gallant knew 
Hy That if we would think, the thing to do, 
Was to send our cares upon wreaths of blue, 
Whirling away to Lethe! " 
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“ The poor, the toiling, the wretched of earth, 
Why, what are they unto me? 
If they chose, houses and lands, 
And ships upon every sea. 
It’s their own fault if they have not gold, 
Not thousands to buy with, even if old, 
And if half is true that is often told, 
Law should make poverty crime.” 


Ah! gold was the dream of the millionaire, 
Through many a dreary year; 

‘He had bartered his soul, and slaved his life, 
Gathering it far and near, 

But it brought not comfort, his hoarded wealth— 

It would not buy freedom from pain, or-health, 

And banks would break, and thieves by stealth 


Rob him at every turn. 


Gold! For this world he’d bartered all, 
Laughed at. poverty, pains and groans; 
Made hunger the means to gain his wealth, 
At the price of blood and bones! 
And the poor crushed down with an iron heel, 
Forgetting that God, who sees, can feel 
For his children, and will hereafter deal 
Sternly for wrongs of earth. ’ 


Hereafter? He never gave it a thought— 


Laughed loudly when of it told, 
And never towards heaven turned his mind, 
Save when dreaming its streets were gold! 
Ah! Dives, no prophet need tell thy fate— ~ 
The reward of a lifetime of gain and hate, 
And that when you have passed through death’s dreary gate, 
You will pocrer than Lazarus be. 


BRIDE AND GROOM A CENTURY AGO. 


To begin with the lady: Her locks were 
strained upwards over an immense cushion that 
sat like an incubus on her head, and plastered 


over with pomatum, and then sprinkled over , 


with a shower of white powder. The height of 
this tower was somewhat over afoot. One sin- 
gle white rosebud lay on its top like an eagle 
onahaystack. Over her neck and bosom was 
folded a lace handkerchief, fastened in front by 
a bosom-pin rather larger than a dollar, con- 
taining your grandfather’s miniature set in vir- 
gin gold. Her airy form was braced up in a 
satin dress, the sleeves as tight as the natural 
skin of the arm, with a waist formed by a bod- 
ice, worn outside, from whence the skirt flowed 
off, and was distended at the top by an ample 
hoop. Shoes of white kid, with peaked toes, 


and heels of two or three inches elevation, en- 
closed her feet, and glittered with spangles, as 
her little pedal we peeped curiously 
out, ‘ 

Now for the swain: His hair was sleeked 
back and plentifully beflowered, while his cue 
projected like the handle of a skillet. His coat 
was asky-blue silk, lined with yellow ; his long 
vest of white satin,embroidered with gold lace ; 
his breeches of the same material, and tied at 
the knee with pink ribbon. White silk stock- 
ings and pumps with laces, and ties of thesame 
hue, completed the habiliments of his nether 
linen. Lace ruffies clustered around his wrist, 
and portentous frill worked in correspondence, 
and bearing the miniature of his beloved, 
finished his truly genteel appearance. ? 
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(HE LADY KATHERINE. 


A HIGHLAND TALE. 


BY RICHARD FAULKNER. 


* A Lone balcony, extending around the an- 
cient castle of Caithness, shelteréd the long 
windows that opened upon it from the rays of 
the morning sun. Near the windows were 
ranged benches on which a profusion of flow- 
ering plants were placed. A low chair, gaily 
cushioned, and a basket of work beside it, 
showed that a lady’s hand'was in ‘the simple 
yet beautiful decorations around; and, lean- 
ing from the balcony, was the lady herself, 
with her’ sweet, sunny face lighted up with 
gay smiles. She was not what is usually call- 
ed beautiful; for, if truth must be told, her 
hair was inclined to a reddish hue, and her 
cheek and brow were scarcely 8o delicate as 
they might have been. The Lady Katherine 
was sadly careless of covering her face from 
the sun, and was apt to take long rides upon 
her Highland pony, bareheaded, and bare- 
handed, too, if one might judge from the 
brown tint upon her shapely hand. 
A young man, who, from the strong resem- 
blance between them, must have been her 
_ brother, was looking up to the baleony and 
smiling, as she pelted him with moss-roses 
and honeysuckle, which he transferred to thé 


collar of a beautiful hound that lay at his feet, — 


A noble horse stood ready’for him to mount. 
“Come, Harry,” said a voice that sounded 
like silver bells, “ you have far to ride, if you 


intend going to Ross and returning. You. - 


had better be off; and, besides, Flora has her 
-hoofs quite too near my flower-beds.” 5 

“ Well, I see you are in a hurry to get rid 
ef me. One would think you expected a 
lover, by your fluttering from one end of the 
balcony, speeding me away in this style.” 

The lady blushed a deéper scarlet; but she 
strove to hide it by throwing a thick veil over 
her face, which she had held all the time in 
her hand. ; 

“Nonsense, Harry! No danger of lovers 
coming to Castle Caithness. But if one should 
come in your absence, I must treat him well, 
I suppose ? So good-by, and come home early 
to take care of me.” 

“ Good-by, Kate;” and in a moment the 


The Lady Katherine turned back to her 
needle-work, with 4 deep sigh. 


“Ah,” she murmired, “if Harry knew all, 
he would searcély be so proud of his sister. 
When will the time come that I may fearless- 
ly look him in the face, and avow all ?” 

She sat thus, until the distant sound of 
Flora’s hoofs told her that her brother was 
crossing the long bridge between Thurso and 
Ross, 


“ He will not be likely to return until night, 
-andI can have a long day with Maxwell. 
Heigh ho! ‘this secrecy is so wearing!” 
She gathered up her work, and threw it 
into the window ; then, passing into the room, 
she glided out of a setret door, into a passage 
cut in. the solid rock on which the castle 
stood—a passage unknown to any save her- 
self, her brother, and one other person. At 
the end of this passage, she raised a curtain 
of gray felt, that concealed aniron door. At 
this door, she tapped with a large key which 
she carried if her girdle; and was answered 
by a word which she understood, for she 
quickly applied the key to the lock, and stéod 
within a room about twelve feet square. The 
atmosphere seemed warm and genial, after 
_walking through the damp, cold passage. 
There was a bright sea-coal fire in the rude 
grate, and a large lamp was hanging from the 
ceiling, lighting the room, which otherwise 
would have been perfectly dark. ° 
At the entrance stood a young man, who 
welcomed her with a loving smile, and led her 
. to. a.seat near the fire. He was handsomer 
than the lady, with his dark hajr and eyes, 
and a kingly figure, quite in contrast to her 
petite form, bright blue eyes, and her hair, 
which, as her lover, he was bound in courtesy 

gto cull auburn. But, in despite of her objec- 
tionable hair, the face which she raised to his 
was sweet and winning; and, to him, at least, 
she was ‘the dearest and loveliest being on 
earth. 

“Has Harry gone?” he asked. 

“ Hé has; and O, Max! to think how wick- 
edly glad | was to see him ride off! When 
will the time come for all this deception to 
cease ?” 

“Cheer up, bonnie lady!” answered her 
lover, “it will come. I shall not always be 
under a cloud. Some time in the future I 
shall win a new name that will not disgrace 
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my birth and parentage, and will cause that 
’ by which I am now known to be forgotten.” 
But, a moment after he had spoken, a shadow 
crossed his fine. face. “Alas! even then, I 
cannot forget the past! I cannot forget—nor 
can your brother—that I have been a erimi- 
nal, at the very point of execution, and re- 
prieved only by a mere chance!” 

He covered his face, and Lady Katherine 
saw the tears stealing through his closed fin- 
gers. She rose and went to the table, where 
he had been at work. 

“Ts all this silver coin?” she asked, “just to 
divert hiis thoughts from the painful subject 
he had chosen. 

“Tam taking impressions for the earl,” he 
answered, carelessly, as he swept thém from 
her sight, into a drawer in the table, which he 
locked. 

His manner was quick and hurried. It sur- 
prised her, but she asked no more questions, 
Perhaps Harry. had intended to show them to 
her. She knew how fond he was of collecting 
such matters. 

An hour passed, and Katherine rose to go. 
She perceived that her presence to-day seem- 
ed to embarrass him. Perhaps he was in 
At 
any rate, she knew that he would not perform 
the work if she stayed. 

“Will you not. give me this day, Kather- 
ine?” he asked: 

“Nay, Max. I would gladly stay, but I 
think I am in the way.” 

He passed his arm around her waist, and 
kissed her brow, as her brother might have 
done, so full of quiet love and gentle thought~ 
fulness. 

“Love, you ave never in the way. Stay 
with me to day-gwe may never have another.” 

She turned pale. 

“ What is it, Max? How strange you seem! 
Has any new trouble befallen you ?” 

“None, my beloved. But to one whose life 
has been like mine, there are omens and pre- 
sages in the very air, that tell of coming mis- 
fortune. Not that they are really prophetic,” 
he continued, seeing her frightened look; 
“only they make me unfit company, and can, 
only be chased away by pleasanter associa- 
tions.” 

“Then I will stay and charm them away, 
Max. I, too, have had my presentiments, at 
times—fostered and awakened by my old 
nurse, I suppose, who is a firm believer in 
them; but, thank Heaven, they have never 
brought me misery.” She had fetched a little 


haste to execute her brother's wishes, 


16 


basket, in which were refreshments—a bottle 
of wine, and some cakes, with some cold 
moor-fowl. “ You are to take this at your 
breakfast, Max. I don’t believe you have had 
any yet.” 

' © O, you are mistaken. Harry brought me 
some, quite early, because he was going 
away.” 

They sat down, however, to his work-table, 
over which Lady Katherine spread a white 
cloth. 

“ Would you be content to pass your life 
here ?” 

“Always, Max. I desire nothing in my life, 
which you eannot have in yours.” 

Her truthful smile confirmed her words, 
and Max believed in her, as in the sun. He 
was telling her so, when suddenly she started, 
and laid her hand upon his arm. 

“ Hush!” 

He sprang to the door, which she had for- 

tten to lock ; but before he could reach it,a 

y of men pressed the door wide open. 

Katherine’s sole thought was of Harry. It 
never oceurred to Wer that Max might be pur- 
sued hither, although she knew that he some- 
times feared it. She could not move. For 
her life, she could not have cried out. She 
looked on with wide, tearless eyes, when one 
of the men held a kipg’s commission, with 
great stariug red , above his head, and 
saw Maxwell struggling toelude his rough 
grasp. Then she plunged’ forward, and wrap- 
ped her arms about his neck, shielding him as 
far as possible, with her slight figure. 

“A brave lassie!” cried one of the men; but 
he was hushed into silence, at the same mo- 

his superior, who said to hhn, 


attend to the prisoner.” 

He was a prisoner, then—her glorious Max! 
O, where was Harry now? Why was he not 
here? She clasped her lover tighter, atthe 
thought, feeling that he had only her. 0, if 
she were but strong to help him! ‘ 

The chief of the party approached and 
gently, but forcibly, unwound her clinging 
arms. She fainted-at his touch,and when she 
awoke from the long swoon, she was alone. 

Slowly, and with difficulty, she arose from 
the floor and looked around. Nothing re- 
mained to tell her that it was not all a dream; 
and, gasping and almost blind with the shock 
she had received, she staggered through the 
passage and found the way to her own room. 


sternly : 
“It is the earl’s sister. Be quiet and . 
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There was the bright sunlight shining into 
the windows, and over the domain of Caith~- 
ness, as far as the eye could reach, in all the 
loveliness of a June day, not yet arrived at 
itsnoon. But with her, it was night indeed. 

How she got through that dismal day, she 
never knew. She sat, dumb in her anguish, 
until the earl’s horse planted his hoofs on the 
distant bridge. She heard it distinctly, and 
going to the window, she flung her arms out 
Anto the twilight that was just coming on, and 
cried: 

“Harry! Harry! come to your poor sister !” 
* He came—tender and sympathizing; for he 
had known her secret some days before. He 
was grieved, too, and vexed at not being at 
home. Had he been there, they should have 
walked over his dead body before they should 
have found him. 

And Katherine, comforted that her brother 
knew all, and confident that he would release 
Max, was persuaded to go to bed and try to 
sleep. 

It was in the early part of the seventeeth 
century, the inhabitants of some of the old 
provincial towns in the Highlands were struck 
with sudden alarm at the unpreeedented 
amount of spurious coin—counterfeiting that 
of the Scottish realm. Such a stupendous 
fraud was never be committed in Scot- 
land; and the autho were soon busy, and 
earnest to bring it to the light and punish the 
perpetrators. Death—an ignominious death— 
was the penalty of counterfeiting, and the 
Highlanders, easily touched in the region of 
the purse, were eager and fierce to hunt down 
the prey, even to death. 

Months went on;until they began to @spair 
of accomplishing their object; when one day, 
the chief of the police was accosted by an ill- 
looking fellow, who broached the subject to 
him in an alehouse, in the presence of many 
witnesses. 

. “Ye think yersells unco’ wise, now; but I 

could tell ye mair in ae minnit than ye’ve 
fand oot these sax months.” 

“ What do you mean, fellow?” asked the 
angry policeman. 

“Ay, ye’re wakin’ up, are ye?” said the 
other. “Awell, I dinna talk for naethin’. 
Drap a wee bit o’ goold in this awuld sporan— 
real goold, ye’ll mind, not coonterfeit—an, I 
dinna say but I'll pit you i’ the track.” 

It was no use talking. The policeman was 
accustomed to act, and he held his big club 
over the bonnetless head of the vagabond, 
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while he dragged him into the next room, 


and swore, in good round fashion, that he © 


should never see daylight again, if he did not 
instantly tell him to whom his suspicions 
pointed. 

“ Aweel, I mean to doso; but I’m a puir 
body and must be paid for it.”, 

“And so you shall, villain,” exclaimed the 
officer, if you will tell me the truth.” 

Thus exhausted and with the formidable 
club still hanging over his head, he, with 
many circumlocutory wanderings from the 
subject matter, owned, at last, that he thought 
it might be young Maxwell Amderson, a gen- 
tleman by birth and education, but much 
given to mechanical pursuits for very love of 
them. *He had invented a number of useful 
instruments, and especially, in the manu- 
facture of locks, he had excelled all others, 
even the most ingenious locksmiths. Al- 
though, as has been said, he was gently 
reared, his family had been impoverished, 
aud after his father’s death, the estate had 
been “ locked up ” in the hands of the creditors, 

Maxwell’s ingenuity had supplied his own 
wants, however, for he had none of the pride 
which prefers starvation and gentility to 
plenty and labor. And, latterly, his income 
had been, apparently, greatly enlarged. 

“And is this all, scoundrel ?” said the officer, 
indignant that the wretch should thus traduce 
honest men, merely because they were grow- 
ing better off by their own exertions. 

“All, your honor; but ye ken vary weel 


that, gentle or simple, we canna live upon © 


naething, and if your honor wad gie’ me a bit 
o’ goold an a pint stoup—” 

“ Begone, rascal!” said the now infuriated 
officer; and the vagrant shuffled out, mutter- 
ing to himself quite audibly: » 

“ There’s plinty of folk in there hae heard it 
now. They’re aye listening.” 

And, true enough, they were satisfying 
curiosity through the key hole; and before 
noon, the next day, Maxwell Anderson’s 
name was spoken loudly by half the town, in 
accents that told of guilt and crime. The 
end of it all was that he was arrested. 

, All the ingenious devices which filled his 
room were taken as so many mute evidences 
of his guilt; and he was condemned to death. 
Brave as a soldier, fearless of death, yet 
longing—O, how earnestly for life—the life 
that was yet so sweet and so young—he pre- 
vailed with the jailer, who knew his talents 
and thought it a pity that such genius should 
be lost to the world, to bring him a certain 
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set of instruments.which he designated, and 


.which had escaped the vigilance of the officers, 


“Do you mean to take your life, Mr. Ander- 
son?” said the jailer, earnestly. 

“No, indeed! Iam going to make a lock 
for the king. You shall see, from day to day, 
bow I progress. You can trust me.” 

“God forbid that I should not, with that 
face!” said the friendly man, and ~ ie 
the instruments to the prisoner very 


t. 

That lock saved Anderson's life. Its rare 
and beautiful workmanship excited’ the ad- 
miration of the king and the prisoner was 
released. The young earl of Caithness heard 
of him and invited him home with him, 
promising him secrecy and a suitable place in 
his castle for the manufacture of his delicate 
work. The secret passage and room was 
assigned him, and here the ear! and his sister 
visited him frequently, charmed by his man- 
ners and genius. Their somewhat secluded 
life made his society a rare addition to their 
happiness. The Lady Katherine, above the 
foolish pride of rank and riches, did not check 
the love that was fast growing up between 
her and Max Andersen; and her brother, 
who half suspected it, did not interpose any 
obstacle, but left it to take its course. He 
was hardly as blind as they thought him; but 
he was too good and wise to give up a person 
like Max, because he was not of the nobility. 
And then Katherine—he had the highest 
opinion of her judgment, and he cared little 
for what the world might say. 


Sir Robert Gordon made the discovery that 
a large amount of spurious coin was current 
in the neighboring towns of Caithness, Orkney, 
and Ross. immediately thought of the 
released convict of the past. He inquired and 
investigated, and through some unknown 
means, traced him to Castle Caithness. 

Armed once more with the king’s com- 
mission, the officers searched the castle, more 
accessible on that day than usual, from cir- 
cumstances. already known: to the reader; 
and the prey was again captured, the inhabi- 
tants of Caithness pursued the king’s officers, 
a nephew of the earl was killed, and in the 
confusion that ensued, Max escaped. 

Wearily passed the days, to the Lady 
Katherine. Her brother was kind and tender, 
and strove to raise the drooping spirits. He 
took her at the end of the year to France, 
They had scareely entered Calais, when a 
voice struck upon her ear like the strains 
of remembered music, It was that of a gen- 
tleman, who had his foot upon the step of the 
carriage where she sat. He entered the car- 
riage and took a seat beside her, Her agita- 
tion was so great that her brother had to 
support her. In doing so, he caught sight of 
her next neighbor, and the joyful recognition 
and extended hands proved how the earl had 
valued the long lost friend. 

Need we say more? The Lady Katherine’s 
happiness was secured, and she and Max 
became the loyal subjects of the King o 
France, 
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BY BLISABSTE A. BLINN. 


‘Tis not, ‘tis not in festive halls, 
Where merry hearts beat high, t 
Where cheeks are flushed with sparkling wine, 
And lovelit seems each eye. 
Where brilliant chandeliers pour forth 
Their floods of golden light; 
Ab no, it is not there my heart 
Could find its chief delight. 


not, not where music comes 
Enchanting to the ear, 

And heartless crowds are gathering round, 
Its melody to hear. 

Where every face is wreathed in smiles, 
Smiles so serene and fair; 

Ah no, my heart could never find 
Its sweet enjoyment there. 


_ Tis not, ’tis not among the gay 
And thoughtless ones of earth, 
Who spend their days in useless chat, 
Their nights in song and mirth. 
Who follow on in fashion’s train, 
Lured by her witching snare; 
Ah no, my heart could never find 
Its sweet enjoyment there. 


But ’tis in seeking out the poor . 
And strickened heirs of woe; 

And pointing them to that bright land, 
Where healing waters flow. 

When I can lend my feeble aid 
In helping those distressed ; 

Ah yes, ’tis then my conscience says, 
That I ang truly blest. 
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A RED ROSE. 


BY CATHERINE EARNSHAW. 


"Pre broad, white beach was glistening un- 
der the departing sun. It pulsated beneath 
the rays of glory, as though ft had been alive 
and in love with the king who was bidding it 
farewell. Sea-birds circled in the purple air, 
their dun plumage softer-hued than ever, for 
this twilight was blessing them. 

No rough, iron-colored rocks” broke the 
outline of the shore; no mountains rose to 
make grand the inland: views. It was only 
the soft, enchanted stretch of sand, the Infi- 
nite beauty of the sheeny sea beyond, that sea 
of rose and amber and crimson, with its dots 
of beautiful sail.afar off toward the horizon— 
the sea that enchained the gaze of the solitary 
figure that looked like a speck from the high 
tide mark, so néar the lips of the murmuring 
water did she sit. The only figure on the far 
stretching beach, she caught the eye of any 
who should stand and look across over the 
sands to the ocean. But now there was none 
to look, and Margarite Legare had the beach, 
the water, the world to herself. , 

The gay colors of searf and shaw! floated 
on the air, and caught the splendor of the 
west. She might hayg been some meridianal 
bird alighted on this Northern shore; a bird 
who would flit as soon as this Southern-like 
beauty, had departed. It was only to the sea 
that she turned hér face, and the sea might 
have told of its varying beauty, for Miss Le- 
gare’s face wa’ vivid like this sunset, pure 
like the blue above or tempestuous as the 
thunder pillar. Neither blonde nor brunette, 
at times she possessed the flexile power of 
both, a power that flashed in bewildering 
beauty over a face that in utter reposé was 
somewhat pallid, with gray eyes and brown 
hair, heavy, soft, of that negative color which 
seems to absorb bat not to emanate. 

Standing a few feet from the water, she 
looked with intense, yet introspective glance 
across the immeasurable blue of ocean. Sud- 
denly, without warning, without even a long 
drawn breath, the water seemed to burst from 
some unseen confines—it burst with a rush 
and roar that was terrific. Margarite fled 
backward on swift feet, yet “swifter still the 
waves sprang op, with a fury that was fasci- 
nating while it was dreadful. It was the in- 
coming of the tide at the Bay of Fundy. The 


rush, the foam, the glory drew the girl’s eyes 
as she ran; she wished she could look back, 
but the glance would delay her speed. Far 
up befose her, across the sands that every 
instant grew sofier and more adhesive, rose 
the ridge that marked the high tide line— 
there, was safety, that place she must reach 
or sink in the engulfing water and sand, Ler 
light shoes, in which she had gone daintily , 
down the dry beach three hours before, clung 
in the sand, and finally lost themselves in the 
sticky stuff. Wearily she went on, sinking 
deeper at everystep. She was no longer run- 
ning, it was a pace so slow, that every heart- 
beat seemed to suffocate her. Her straining 
eyes, fixed on her goal, saw that she could 
never reach it; the place brightened and 
flushed in the fading light. Never had Mar- 
garite thought the world so beautiful as at 
this moment when it smiled for the last time 
upon her. Unutterable love filled her heart; 
a love painful, vague, objectiess, but powerful. 
She was expending all her strength in pull- 
ing her feet from the sand, only to keep from 
sinking immediately, Behind her the tide 
roared and sucked forward. She recalled the 
stories her friends here, in Dorchester, had 
told her of the flood tide of this shore, but 
till now she had only imagined, never realized. 
She clasped her hands over her heart; she 
thought she could go no further, though she 
still almost unconsciously struggled to get 
on. 
Over the stony way at the high tide ridge 
,gallopped a horseman on a strong steed, that 
pranced at thé sound of the rising tide, and 


. gaily snuffed the salt air. Margarite saw him 


in that light of the horizon; like a spectre of 
visions she saw.his face turn toward her, then 
the horse came thundering down the beach, 
she was caught up to his back, held tight by 
the arms of its rider and borne away. The 
horse sprang on the ridge just as the water 
gurgied with devouring immensity up to the 
brink. 1t could go no further. 

Panting, exhausted, the horse stood quiver- 
ing with long drawn sighs, flecked with foam 
from its lips and from the sea. The man 
alighted and took Margarite down, He stood 
for a moment with his arm around her, sup- 
porting a form that seemed almost to, have 
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bidden farewell to life, so nerveless, strength- 
less did it appear, 

Struggling with her, exhaustion, Margarite 
at. last succeeded in standing erect, She 
looked in the face of him who had saved her. 
Surprise and an unacknowledged pleasure 
suffused her white face, 

Mr. Drelincourt!” 

She extended her hand. Her voice, though 
low and weak, had so much of emotion, in it 
that she instantly drooped her eyes after her 
exclamation. 

Ghe hand which retained hers trembled 
somewhat in response to that exquisite tre- 
mor in the tone of Margarite, The gentle- 
man looked down at that face so speaking in 
its swift changes of feeling. An indeseriba- 
ble flash of fiery resolye and exulting hope 
flitted over his own countenance. As she 
glanced up, it had gone, and deft in its place 
a sympathy that had something of tenderness 
in it. 

“ Miss Legare,” he said, “why did you go 
down to the water so near the time for the 
flood tide? Are you suicidal?” 

“O, no!” she shuddered as she spoke; “ I 
am too much in love with life.” She clasped 
her hands in an _ ecstacy of thankfulness, her 
eyes dilated with light, and she turned their 
full splendor upon the man as she said—* Mr. 
Drelincourt, it is to you that I must say how 
glad Iam that I am still breathing this air, 
in this world that Llove. Had it not been 
for you, I should have been smothered -in the 
sands, at this moment I should, have’ ceased 
to breathe.” 

A horror overspread her ‘face; with, that 
morbid attraction which is so common, she 
dwelt on the terrors which had almost de- 
stroyed her. 

“Do not talk like that, I beg of you,” ex- 
claimed Drelincourt, himself strangely affected 
by the gloom of her eyes and voice; “ you will 


. make me believe that it is only a wraith I 


have rescued, and that the real Miss Legare 
is under the sands. But you have not yet 


‘ told me why you. went to the water's edge at 


this time. Must I be on this path here every 
day just before high tide? I may not always 
be fortunate enough to get to you. Promise 
that you will not go again; for all your dread 
of such a death I see the daring in your eye.” 

He bent to look in eyes that had gradually 
fallen as he spoke. She stood leaning against 


his horse’s shoulder, her head resting on 


his mane. Something in Drelincourt’s tone 
warned her to guard against him if not 


against herself. She turned her face still more’ 
towards the smooth coat of the horse, as she 

felt his owner’s gaze upon her. But in an 

instant she looked up and replied: 

“ You know I am a Boston girl and am not _ 
familiar with this ‘coast, though I have béen 
told about it. I never thought but I might 
sit here as I de on the New England shore. 
You may be sure I shall remember during the © 
rest of my stay; so I shall not trouble you to 
ride over this way before flood tide every 
day. Ill have some merey on you,” 

“I hope that last!” he said, fervently. He 
took the hand tliat was playing with the 
horse’s mane. “You said trouble,” he con- 
tinued; “never say that word to me again. 
Your heart tells you better than’that. It isa 
blessing for me to have saved you.” 

He could not say that the moment he had 
held her in his arms and known that she was 
safe, had: been the happiest in his life. Had 
he died im the effort, he felt that he could — 
hardly have regretied a life so lost. 

They stood silent'a moment; the faint tinge 
of color that now remained upon Margarite’s 
cheék told of returning strength. She felt 
the life coming back in the now steady and 
strong pulsations of her healthy frame. She | 
stood erect and said: 

“We will go up to the house’ now; my 
father will—” she paused in hesitant doubt, 
then finally added—* he will thank you.” | 

A shade had come over her face with the 
utterance of her words. She had remembered 
how strangely her father had forbidden her 
to form the acquaintance of Mr.‘Drelincourt. 

During her long visit in New Brunswick, 
she had seen Many gentlemen, for her cousins 
were gay people, and gave and attended many 

8. 


She stood one night with her father in the 
parlors’ of her unele’s house; her cousin 
Louise came through the flitting groups with 
a gentleman, at sight of whom her father had — 
frowned and turned away, but Louise 

‘tained them, and presented Mr. Drelincourt, 
pretending not to see the offended face of Mr. 
Legare. ‘Distant and cold was the bow Legare 
gave, and Margarite had hardly spoken her 
response to the presentation before her father 
drew her away, whispering in her ear: 

“That man vou shall not know!” His tone 
had been so fleree, his manner so abrupt and 
unusual, that Margarite had started as though 
she had provoked the utterance of a prophecy 
of unhappiness. Unconsciously to herself, at 
the same moment there rose within her a 
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rebellion against what appeared so unjust and 
unealled for. She could get no explanation 


from her father, only a renewal of commands, 


which she promised to obey so far as she 
could without violating the usages of society. 
He could not make her bind herself to any- 
thing more. 

She had not before seen Mr. Drelincourt 


since their introduction, still, she could not: 


but own that she had thought of him as one 
thinks of a friend. She had remembered the 
glances of his eyes, the expression of his face 
more than his words. In them she had seen 
the nobility and honor of the man; in them, 
for the first time in her life, she had seen what 
she had dreamed to be the true chivalric spirit 
of truth. 

He had drawn her hand through his arm 
and_they walked slowly over the stones, the 
horse following with tired tread. 

Was it the beauty of that starry summer 


night, the soft murmur of the satisfied tide, or 


the grateful heart of Margarite, that made 
that time so dear to her in the dark hours 
that came to her in the days after? 

An indescribable aroma of subtle happiness 
seemed to fill the air. It was not that which 
was said, it was their own existence. When 
Margarite had mentioned her father she had 
looked furtively at Mr. Drelincourt, to see if 
he knew or shared in the enmity which her 
father felt, but she discovered no change in 
his face; she was sure that, whatever was 
the cause, her companion was ignorant and 
therefore—with a sigh of content—innocent. 

They left the beach and turned into the 
road that led to the home of Margarite’s 
uncle, It was with a secret feeling of un- 
easiness that Margarite walked to meet her 
father. She dreaded his treating her compan- 
ion with coldness; she imagined he could not 
forget the fact that it was he who had saved 
her. 

In the long, tree-lined approach to the 
house, a gig whirled rapidly by them. The 
man turned back and lifted his hat. Mar- 
garite bowed with a rising blush on her face, 
ejaculating—* Lawrence!” as he whirled out 
of sight. . 

Mr. Drelincourt’s arm slightly relaxed its 
sustaining power. He was conscious that a 
shade,came into his soul, and he was indig- 
nant with himself that it was so. He saw 
that the man was a stranger, had apparently 
just arrived, that he was young, handsome, 
and a gentleman—more than that—that Miss 
Legare called him “ Lawrence.” 
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They came in sight of the piazza. A ser- 

vant was leading the horse to the stables, and 
the new comer was talking animatedly with 
the group on the piazza. He turned as Mar- 
garet came forward. He met her, and Dre- 
lincourt saw him take both her hands with 
the self-controlled air that showed how gladly 
he would have taken her in his arms. Would 
he have done so had they been alone? 

“ Margarite, itis along time since I saw 
you,” he said, relinquishing, apparently with 
an effort, the hands he had taken. 

It appeared that, for an instant, Miss La- 
gare was slightly embarrassed. She spoke 
an assent to his remark, and noticing his 
quick glance at Drelincourt, she turned to 
the latter and said: 

“Mr. Drelincourt, you must know my 
friend, Mr. Bernard.” She felt conscious 
while she spok® that she had appeared to 
make Drelincourt second in her regard, an 
idea which, at that moment, she would rather 
not have awakened. She saw her father’s 
face gloom as she had approached the piazza. 
It annoyed and disconcerted her. She, who 
had usually such perfect self-command, now 
felt herself uncomfortable from a species of 
fear which she had never experienced before, 

A little more haughtilythan was natural, 
she laid her hand on Mr. Drelincourt’s arm to 
detain him, for he had turned to go. She 
looked up and spoke: 

~“ Father, will you give me a moment’s 
interview ?” 

She did not gask, she seemed to command. 


Mr. Legare came down the steps and walked © 


with the two along the walk. 

“ Father,” she said, “ you have to thank Mr. 
Drelincourt that to-night you have a daugh- 
ter.” 

She had meant to shock him, and she had 
done it most thoroughly. He started vio- 
lently; his face grew pale as the death his 
daughter had mentioned. He threw his arm 
round Margarite’s waist and delayed their 
walk. Mr. Drelincourt hastened to say: 

“Miss Legare makes a merit out of mere 
humanity, sir. I would not have intruded 
myself upon you as if I were hoping to hear 
you speak of gratitude, had I not escorted 
Miss Legare from the beach.” 

His tones were distant, almost severe, as he 
had seen Mr. Legare’s face grow pale at sight 
of his daughter’s companion. 

“Mr. Drelineourt,” began Mr. Legare, a 
glow spreading over his pale face. He put 
out his hand, then as suddenly withdrew it, 
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the color subsiding from his face, though his 
eyes burnt with conflicting emotions. 

“Father!” indignantly cried Margarite, as 
she saw the hand withdrawn. Tears of sur- 
prise, of grief, of anger came to her eyes, 

Mr. Drelineourt raised his hat, bowed to 
her, and said to her father: 

“T have the honor of wishing you good- 
night.” 

He was walking away. Mr. Legare sprang 
after him, though he did not touch him. 

““Mr. Drelincourt, stay!” he exclaimed. 
“T love my daughter; I thank you,” 

“Tt is unnecessary to thank me,” replied 
Drelincourt, and walked out of sight into the 
black shadows of the trees. 

Margarite turned and looked at her father; 
sorrow and wonder were in her glance; per- 
haps something of anger also till she saw the 
pain in her father’s face. 

“That a Drelincourt should have saved a 

~ child of mine!” 

The words were low, but Margarite heard 
them with a shiver of dread. 

Legare walked apart for a moment, then 
he came to Margarite’s side with a quiet face 
and step. He stooped and touched her fore- 
head with lips that still trembled from excite- 
ment. They walked together while she told 


him the circumstances of the afternoon. He 
could not but see that it had been at the risk 
of his own life that Drelincourt had urged his 
horse into the sands. Legare looked in alarm 
at Margarite’s face as she told the story. 
When she had ceased speaking he exclaimed, 


with suddenness and energy: 

“ Margarite, you are all I have! I will not 
give you upto the sea, nor to Drelincourt 
who saved you from the sea.” 

Margarite’s face showed nothing of what 
she felt at hearing such strange words from 


her father. She laughed, and said: 


“The sea only has been my suitor. Wait 
till this stranger, Drelincourt, has asked for my 
hand, and till I have fallen in love with him, 
before you become alarmed. Now you are 
secure, are you not?” 

He looked anxiously in her face, but he 
saw only the indifferent gayety with which 
she had spoken. In her heart she was think- 
ing that Drelincourt had been too nearly in- 
sulted ever to intrude his presence again. 

They walked in silence toward the house. 
In murmurous lulls the sound of the water 
came up from the shore; it fell upon the tired 
brain of Margarite with that soft, soothing 
power of which the noise of moving water is 
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capable. The murmur harmonized with the 
glimmering radiance of the stars in the near 
vault above, with the scented, slowly moving . 
wind that breathed on Margarite’s face. She 
wished she could remain alone with the night; 
but the voices that came from the piazza as 
she neared the house, told of the impossibility 
of such solitude. Margarite ran into the 
house bya side door, escaping the eyes of 
Lawrence Bernard that she knew were watch- 
ing for her. 

She could not escape the company, for she 
had hardly been a quarter of an hour in her 
room before a servant came for her. Chang- 
ing her soiled and heavy dress an® wet boots, 
she went down to the parlors, and was met 
in the hall by Mr. Bernard. 

“ Give me your presence on this first night 
of my return,” he said, lifting her cold fingers 
to his lips, his glance lighting and glowing. 

The face that thus bent to Margarite Le- 
gare was always handsome, though sometimes 
too prideful, almost with an air of scorn. It 
was a pride that seemed the result of the 
knowledge of his position, bis wealth, more 
than all, his irreproachable descent from a 
proud line of English gentlemen. He inher- 
ited a true English face, with chestnut hair. - 
and dark blue eyes—eyes whose smile was 
intense, whose contempt was as strong. 

This girl, to whom he now bowed low, was 
a Yankee—one of those whom he had always 
pictured to himself as being irrecoverably 
plebeian—blowzy and harsh-voiced ; but Mar- 
garite Legare was incomparable, she was 
royal. 
Lawrence Bernard was the son of Mr. Le-. 
gare’s dearest friend; a friendship he had 
formed during a long residence in England in 
his youth. Educated at Oxford, Mr. Legare 
had something of the feeling of a son of the 
mother country. Young Bernard was doubly 


dear to him now that his father was dead, and 
so seemed dissolved all connection with the 
days of his early manhood. 

Instinctively Margarite knew that this man: 
was the man her father wished her to marry, 


if she were ever to marry at all. 
She saw the fire in Bernard’s face as he 


spoke to her in the hall,and the fingers he 
took trembled in apprehension. Though the 
two had been on terms of apparent intimacy 
for a year, such had been the tact of Margarite 
that the confession Bernard had so often felt 
throbbing for utterance, had never left his. 
lips. 
He drew Margarite out under the stars.. 
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“You look disturbed, unhappy,” he said; 
“TI am thoughtless, perhaps selfish, in thus 
requiring your presence after what you have 
suffered to-day. Is my prolonged absence a 
sufficient excuse, and do you pardon me?” 

She was walking slowly by his side, and 
replied a little absently: 

“ Yes—to both questions.” 

“Say, ‘ yes, Lawrence,” he said, in a low 
voice, pausing and waiting for her reply; 
“and look at me while’ you say it,” he con- 
- tinued. “You have not once looked at me 
to-night.” 

Thus appealed to, Margarite ‘raised her 
face, pale, dfected, and yet with an unknown, 
soft lustre in her eyes that powerfully attract- 
ed, while it seemed ‘to offer no hope to the 
eyes that absorbed that glance. i 

“But you have not yet said my name; have 
you forgotten it? Will you say it?” he 
pleaded. 

“Yes, Lawrence.” The voice was breath- 
lessly sweet, but, for some reason, unexplain- 
able. Bernard felt he could no more appro- 
priate it than he could that of the night-bird 
that sang in the thickets. It thrilled and en- 
chanted him, however, and, notwithstanding 
the intangible prohibition that he realized, he 
could hardly resist the enthusiastic admira- 
tion that possessed him. 

“Why was it not my fortune to have been 
the one who saved you to-day !” he exclaimed, 
abruptly recurring to the thought. that had 
tormented him since he had seen Drelincourt. 
He had wondered if that man with the re- 
fined, reticent face could see Margarite and 
not love her. It appeared to him impossible. 

Margarite made no reply to his exclama- 
tion. It was only with an effort that she 
compelled her thoughts to remain with the 
present moment, and, while she felt the need 
of that subtle, repelled power that now en- 
circled her, she regretted, for her father's 
sake, that she must thus withdraw herself 
from the wooing voice and eyes that were so 
near. 

“ Margarite, if it only had been I! But 


that is useless; gratitude is not what I want.” 


Margarite hastened to interrupt:-him: 

“Tt was the'merest accident that Mr. Dre- 
lincourt saw me; an accident for which I 
shall always be grateful.” 

“Doubtless;” responded Bernard, coolly. 
“Who is Mr. Drelincourt? A prince in dis- 
guise? The lost Bourbon, perhaps?” 

The jesting satire of his tone wounded 
Margarite. She looked up with a dangerous 
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sheen in her eyes—she spoke with a cutting 
silver in her voice: 

“T only know he is a gentleman.” 

Bernard felt a pale despondence enter his 
soul; still it was not utter despair. He 
pressed the hand that lay upon his arm. 

“I beg your pardon, Margarite; I did not 
mean to offend you. If your own heart can- 
not interpret the cause of my uneasiness, it 
is useless for me to tell you.” 

There was something attractive in the 
knowledge that this willful, proud man be- 
came so different by the side of Margarite; 
her eyes and voice softened. 

“Tf you have offended, you are forgiven. 
Let us return to the house.” 

Bernard went with her to the parlor door, 


’ then he turned and re-entered the grounds. 


He sauntered slowly and with lowered head 
and eyes. He thought how he had burried 
the business that-had kept him away, hoping, 
almost believing that when he again saw Mar- 
garite he eould safely confess his love. He 
had come up to New Brunswick with all the 
ardor of eager affection, but the glance he 
had of Drelincourt as he drove up the avenue, 
had in an instant dampened his expectation. 
It was not the mere fact of Margarite’s walk- 
ing with a gentleman—it seemed to him the 
premonitory whisper of fate. He had seen 
the face of baffling power and honor that be- 
longed to Drelincourt—Margarite would love 
him. 

Bernard turned into the deep shrubbery in 
the rear of the house. Sinuous paths wound 
in thick gloom; he paced on till he came sud- 
denly upon a man leaning against the hedge 
and who started violently as Bernard almost 
stumbled against him. 

“Mr. Legare!” cried Bernard, scanning the 
face of the man before him. There was noth- 
ing strange that he should be there, but Ber- 
nard could not help fancying he discovered a 
fluttering nervousness in the manner of Mr. 
Legare. 

“ What is it?” questioned Bernard. 

“Where is my daughter?” rather irrele- 
vantly asked Mr. Legare. 

“Your daughter, sir!” exclaimed Bernard; 
“T do not know, but I think she is in her own 
room, as she was very tired when she weut in 
the house.” 

“You are correct,” responded Mr. Legare, 
“she is in her room as you will discover if 
you look at that window.” 

They stood on an elevation in the grounds, 
and, notwithstanding the shrubbery, they 
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could look unobstructedly- at some of the 
chamber windows of the house. 

Astonished, amazed, Bernard followed the 
direction of his companion’s finger. He saw 
a crimson curtain looped back—a mellow light 
shone over Margarite who sat in the window- 
seat—the light streamed out into the night 

‘air and brightened it. Margarite’s forehead 
rested on her hand, her eyes were bent on 
something that seemed resting on her lap. 


Such appeared her position. 
Bernard saw her with a thrill of delight and 


sorrow—he thought her lovelier than ever. ° 


He did not understand Mr. Legare; he looked 
at him inquiringly, and said: 

Well?” 

“What do you think of her?” asked Mr, 
Legare, looking keenly at him through the 
dusk. 

“Think of her!” cried Bernard; “do not 
ask me what I think of her.” He turned his 
face aside. 

“She is reading a letter from Drelincourt,” 
said Legare, with the deliberate accent of a 
man who tortures himself. 

He guessed the pang he was inflicting on 
Bernard, but he could not help it—it could 
be hardly greater than what he felt himself. 
Bernard’s fingers closed tightly, but he re- 
strained the start of astonishment and sus- 
picion. It was a moment before he spoke, 
then he said, coldly and without emotion: 

“T suppose she has a right to read a letter 
from Mr. Drelincourt.” 

If his pride was softened before Margarite, 
it should not appear so before any one else. 

“No Legare of my family shall have such 
a right,” said Mr. Legare, his black eyes glow- 
ing and his swarthy, Spanish-looking face 
alive with lurid hate. 

“It is not many hours since she saw him,” 
said Bernard; “I confess I do not see the 
necessity of a letter so soon.” 

“An assignation, perhaps,” muttered Mr. 
Legare. 

Bernard felt his face grow livid. Suddenly 
he said: 

“But how do you know she has a letter, 
and if she has—is it from Drelincourt ?” 

“T have been walking about the garden all. 
the evening,” he replied; “and while I stood 
on the grassy knoll at the eastern part of the 
grounds, I saw.a tall man making his way by 
hesitating, watchful steps toward the part of 
the house where Margarite’s room is located. 
I only thought it odd for a stranger to be in 


the grounds, and, unconsciously I watched 
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his movements; as I did so, I felt sure it was 
Drelincourt. Then, with sudden, but ground- 
less suspicion, for I had before seen nothing, 
I followed his footsteps. After slow progress, 
he reached this side of the house. There had 
been a light in Margarite’s chamber some ten 
minutes, but she was not visible. The man 
glanced cautiously round—at last drew from 
his pocket a letter, attached it to a pebble, 
and threw it with so good an aim that it went 
in at the open window, so there was not even 
the small crash of broken glass. I saw Mar- 
garite sit down with the letter in her hand. 
When the fellow had gone,I went beneath 
the window—I saw the gleam of something 
white; it was this handkerchief. Unfortu- 
nately for you and I, it bears the name of 
Drelincourt.” 

Mr. Legare tossed the handkerchief into 
Bernard’s hand. He had no need to look for 
the name, his eye found it as though the let- 
ters were flaming in fire. It seemed natural 
that he should hate that name. A sudden 
thought struck him, he looked at Mr. Legare 
and said: 

“ May I have this handkerchief?” 

There was a slight eagerness in his tone, 
for which his companion could not account. 
Mr. Legare smiled satirically. 

“As a token of affection, doubtless,” he 
said. 

Bernard replied in a suppressed voice: 

“ As a token of remembrance.” 

He spoke as though he had said—“ A token 
of vengeance.” Mr. Legare’s smile changed 
to one of grim satisfaction. 

“In that case, you may have it,” he said. 

After a few moments’ silence, Bernard said: 

“Tt is evident that you dislike Mr. Drelin- 
court; it is unnecessary for me to know why. 
In any case, Mr. Legare, remember that I, 
too, do not love that man.” 

Mr. Legare pressed hard the hand extended 
to him, and Bernard walked away. 

“ After all,” he said, to himself, “she will 
never love me. Her father’s power avails 
nothing, for, though it give me a wife, it can- 
not give me her heart.” He stayed in the © 
faint light that came from Margarite’s win- 
dow. He could not see her now, but the 
curtain was still looped back. He saw the 
white -vase on the window-seat; he almost 
fancied he could inhale the perfume of the 
flowers that drooped in grace over the Parian. 
He thought of that time a year ago, when he 
and Margarite wandered through the fair “ 


gardens of her wealthy New England home, 
> 
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and he had felt the assurance that then, at 
least, she loved no other better than the calm 
affection she offered him. 

Past joys are sad to remember. Bernard’s 
-heart throbbed with bitterness. He stood 
gazing with fierce, burning eyes at the tiny 
vase that the mellow light was glorifying. 
As he looked, a white hand clasped the vase 
and removed it from his sight. A slender, 
graceful, and yet powerful hand; the hand 
for whose possession, Lawrenee Bernard felt 
at that moment, that he would have given his 
life, 

Margarite had put the vase away; she ex- 
tinguished the light, knelt down by the win- 
dow, and, folding her arms on the ledge, she 
laid her head upon them and looked out upon 
the subdued lustre of the night. : 

Soon upon Bernard’s disturbed soul, there 
rese the sounds of a sweetly-chanted “ Ave 
Sanctissima.” His pulses subdued their beats 
to listen, for it was a music in accordance 
with the night, and it was Margarite who 
sang. The notes swayed gently among the 
soft, moving tree-leaves; it was melody like 
their motion. 

“ Ora pro nobis! 
"Tis nightfall on the sea!”’ 


The last strain quivered fn the warm air 
and died a death of sweetness. An instant of 
silence, then Bernard heard the window close, 
and he went up to his own room, saying to 
himself—“ And ‘she will sleep, to dream of 
Drelincourt.” And Bernard slept, to dream 
of Margarite. 


PART II. 


Mr. Legare had felt a faint hope that his 
daughter might relate to him the extent of 
her acquaintance with Drelincourt, but she 
said not a word, and, narrowly as he watched 
her on those rare oecasions when Drelincourt 
was among the guests, he could discover 
nothing in her manner, save the easy good- 
breeding which characterized her intercourse 
with others. Once or twice, indeed, he had 
imagined he detected a faint, unusual flush on 
her face, an interested brilliance in her eyes 
when the two talked together. 

Knowing his dislike to Drelincourt, could 
Margarite meditate’a private marriage—a 
marriage to which her father did not give his 
consent? Mr. Legare rejected the idea, for 
_he knew how. unimpeachable was the honor 

of his daughter, 
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He watched closely for the signs of any 
more private communications, but he discoy- 
ered none. Though his own eyes had been 
his witnesses, still he, at times, wondered if 
he had not been deceived in his impressions— 
then his fatal sight of Drelineourt beneath 
his: daughter’s window again recurred to him, 
and he could doubt no longer. 

The days of the summer spedon. By the 
shores of that sounding sea Margarite had 
opened the book whose hieroglyphics were 
to be. her happiness or misery. Inevitably 
did Drelincourt and Margarite walk on in the 
same path, but they had said no words to eaci: 
other—they dreamed not of that gulf which 
Mr. Legare had determined should be bridge- 
less. 

Mr. Legare delayed his departure as long 
as possible, for he wa8 obliged to leave Mar- 
garite a while longer with her cousins. He 
lingered from day to day, conscious of his 
neglected business, but dreading to go. 

At last, one morning as Margarite sat alone 
in the parlor, her father suddenly entered, 
portmanteau in hand, and ready for his 
journey. 

“You see Iam going,” he said, in answer 
to Margarite’s surprised look. 

“But lam not ready; shall I have time?” 
she asked, springing to her feet, and with her 
hand already on the door. 

A heavier cloud darkened Mr, Legare’s 
face as he saw the slight token of disappoint- 
ment which Margarite’s flexible face could 
not wholly hide. 

“Do not disturb yourself,” he said, with 
unaccustomed coldness; “you are not to re- 
turn until a fortnightlater. I shall then have 
our house ready, and Lawrence will escort 
you home. In the meantime—” he paused, 
softly stroking Margarite’s hand that lay on 
his arm. 

“In the meantime, father?” she asked, lift- 
ing her brilliant face, and smiling into his 
eyes. 

He clasped ber suddenly and earnestly in 
his arms, his dark face glowed, he murmured 
in her ear: 

“ You know how strong is the love of your 
Spanish father; do not be the innocent cause 
of Drelincourt’s diseovering how strong is 
Spanish hate. When I tell you my past life, 
you will know why I speak thus.” 

Margarite had shuddered slighily as he 
spoke. Now she raised a face eold and pallid, 
and said: 

“ Why has not my father reposed that con- 
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fidence in me before?” she inquired, sadly. 

“ Because it is the reviving of old despair. 
But I warned you—TI trust you, Margarite.” 

“You warned me!” repeated Margarite, in 
a hollow voice, remembering the glances and 
tones of Drelincourt as she had never remem- 
bered glances and tones before—realizing at 
this moment, with terrible vividness, what 
she had never fully realized before. 

“ Carriage waiting, sir,’ spoke a servant, at 
the door. 

Mr. Legare left his daughter, the strange 
look on her face flitting with him as he 
journeyed home. 

That evening, Margarite’s cousins — the 
whole family, departed to a social gathering 
in the neighborhood. Margarite had been 
blithe and gay through all the weary, dragging 
hours of that day—but she felt it to be im- 
possible to extend the farce into the night, 
aud she would not go to the party. 

She sat down by the window—in the. place 
where she had bidden her father good-by. 
Through all the minutes that had passed 
since then, there had flashed back and forth 
through her mind the last words her father 
had uttered—* I warned you; I trust you.” 

The fatigue, the languid pallor that she had 
resisted all day, overcame her now, for she 
could combat it nolonger. Her head touched 
the cushions—her trembling, feverish fingers 
pressed the eyes that would not weep; she 
seemed no longer that radiant Miss Legare 
who was queen wherever she chose to wield 
her sceptre. 

That thought must have come into the 
mind of him who had softly entered at the 
door. He stood for a moment by the sofa on 
which Margarite had thrown herself. At that 
instant he could exercise no control over his 
face; it was luminous with ineffable tender- 
ness; no woman for whom he looked like that, 
could ever doubt him. He bent over the 
drooped head and lifted his hand as if to lay 
it on her hair—but he withdrew the hand and 
said, softly: 

“ A crownless queen !” 


Drelincourt knew that she heard him. 
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Margarite heard that voice with surprise 
and dismay. She would not raise her head 
till she had acquired more command of the 
tremulous mouth and sad eyes. The slight 
motion of her hand was all the sign by which 


He turned and walked to the far end of 
the room. He looked out upon the night—a 
night of the intensest beauty of early au- 
tumn—with the best smile of summer to 
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enrich the warm pulses of her suceessor. 

Both hearts there felt the prescience of a 
eoming destiny; both were drinking that 
draught which is offered with crimson hue 
but once in life. Ever after, its color is paled, 
its hue insipid. 

Commanding her self-possession to return, 
Margarite raised her head; she pushed back 
her hair, and rising, walked toward a chair by 
the table. 

“It is sufficiently evident that you were 
not expected, Mr. Drelincourt,” she said, look- 
ing at him with eyes which were almost 
steady, if they were still troubled. 

He turned at her first word, but he still 
stood at the window. 

“Do not make it evident that I am an in- 
truder, because, even if I knew that, I hardly 
possess the power to leave you.” 

Margarite ignored the slight veiled tender- 
ness of that tone. She replied: 

“Tt is not for my friends to intrude.” 

Her tone was cooler than she had thought, 
but she remembered that it was impossible to 
be more distant than her duty commanded. 

He advanced quickly to her side. She 
glanced at his face and saw it suffused with 
unspeakable sorrow and love. It was too 
hard to nerve herself to refuse a love which 
made her happier than she had ever imagined 
happiness. “I trust you,” again sounded in 
her ears as her father had said it upon that 
morning. 

“Tsee that you wish me to leave you,” 
Drelincourt said. “ Do you wish it?” 

He stood holding her gaze with that look 
of concentrated entreaty that appealed to the 
very soul of her he loved, Dropping her 
eyes, she answered: 

“You must go.” She did not tremble as 
she uttered the sentence that might exile her 
life from her. 

He came a step nearer, close to her, still 
he did not touch her, though Margarite felt 
his presence, powerful and dear, encircling 
and holding her. 


«Do you wish me to go?” he asked, the 


music of his soul intoning his voice. 

Her forehead sank to the table beside which 
she sat. How could she perjure herself by 
saying “no” to that which her whole being 
cried “yes” with the strength of life and 
death. Frantically she tried to summon that 
negative to her lips; it seemed impossible, 
while every instant she felt the glow that she 
knew was glorifying the face of Drelincourt. 
‘He would know that she loved him—afver all, 
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what could she say to him, how fight against 
& love they both knew to be mutual? 

While she taunted herself with her weak- 
ness, he bent over her and took her hand 
upon his arm. The soft, sweet lightning of 
his eyes penetrated to the heart already his. 
She would be true to the truth, though she 
told him of her father’s commands. 

“So long as you do not send me away, no 
power can drive me from happiness,” he whis- 
pered, in the voice of an all-conquering love. 

She raised her eyes for an instant to his face ; 
she could not refuse the perfection of passion 
she saw there. The reserved and yet mer- 
curial element of her nature rose to greet the 
fire in the eyes of Drelincourt. A cloud 
floated between them; she lowered her eye- 
lids and cried with trembling lips: 

“O, my father!” 

Drelincourt had seen the look and guessed 
the cause before she spoke.. He clasped her 
closer. 

“For this moment, at least, let nothing 
come between us,” he said. “Only give me 
permission to speak to your father and I have 
no doubt he will consent. Why should he 
not? Iam of good lineage, if he thinks of 
that—I am wealtliier even than he.” He 
paused, looked at the half averted face—he 
could not mistake that pallor of despair. His 
own countenance whitened. He continued— 
“TI love you, Margarite; why do you look 
like that? Is it possible you are promised 
to another—to Bernard? Perhaps you love 
him.” 

He released the hand he had clasped so 
tenderly, and withdrew a step. 

“It is you whom I love,” murmured Mar- 
garite; then raising her face she motioned 
him back and continued, “ and it is you whom 
I must send from me. Mr. Drelincourt, be- 
lieve me, our love is hopeless. Now will you 
leave me ?” 

Now it was the queen dismissing her cour- 
tier; she had called into her voice and man- 
ner all of that unapproachable regality which 
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her lips, her tone was the entreaty of hope- 
lessness. 

“Go, Launcelot!” she said. He bowed his 
head and went from her. 

At dinner next day, some one observed 
that Mr. Drelincourt had gone home to New 
York. Bernard looked up at Margarite. She 
returned that glance with a look something 
like cold steel. It was Bernard whom aer 
father wished her to love; she never could. 
All that was in her glance—Bernard saw noth- ° 
ing of the regret or confusion he had ex- 
pected. 

There was a tall young man who sat beside 

Margarite’s eldest cousin, Annie. He was 
now Annie’s acknowledged lover, though her 
parents had at first opposed his suit. 
' “Mr. Drelincourt is a gentleman I neyer 
saw,” he said, “ but I have so many times been 
told that I bear a resemblance to him, that I 
am quite curious. DoI look like him, Miss 
Graham ?” He spoke to Annie. 

“ Your figure, complexion and hair are the’ 
same, but your expression is very different,” 
was the reply; “do you not think so, Mar- 
garite?” Margarite bowed; she would not 
speak while Bernard’s eyes were on her thus. 

“It would not be flattering to him to be 
mistaken, thus,” said the gentleman ; “ partic- 
ularly when I made that absurd mistake of 
throwing -hat surreptitious note.into the 
wrong window. I have sincerely repented, 
and, ladies I don’t wish to know who received 
the letter, and thus became the bearer of for- 
bidden epistles to Miss Graham? Bernard 
could hardly keep his surprise from his face. 
He saw by the quick looks which passed be- 
tween Annie and Margarite, who had re- 
ceived the note. 

Could Margarite ever forgive any one who 
had suspected her of clandestine correspon- 
dence? But she should never know. 

A fortnight later Bernard escorted Mar- 
garite home. They walked together on the 
steamer’s deck; he watched the look of calm 
indifference with which she talked with him, 


sometimes characterized her, and it had most ™ he knew then, whatever had passed between 


royally ebeyed her summons. 

Drelincourt looked at her. This woman 
loved him. That thought thrilled him from 
head to foot; he would know only that. He 
extended his arms and exclaimed: 

“ My Gunevere!” 

She must not rise to meet that embrace, but 
her eyes looked at his—their gaze was tie 
incomparable splendor of love; in that look 

«she had given him her heart. She opened 


her and Drelincourt, for him there remained 
but friendship in her heart. He staid one 
night beneath Mr. Legare’s roof; in the morn- 
ing he sought Margarite to offer his farewell. 
Self-controlled, distant, he gave her his hand— 
he did not say where he was going, but the 
day after, Mr. Legare came to Margarite and 
exclaimed without preface: 

“ Why has Bernard gone to Europe?” 

Margarite looked up in pale surprise. 
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“T did not know it,” she said. 
“He has gone home, and he will never 
come back. Why did you let him go?” 

“1?” with indignant inquiry. 

“You have refused him?” questioned her 
father. 

“T never had the opportunity,” 
plied Margarite, 

* But he loved you.” 

She did not reply and her father left the 
rooin with the knowledge that his long cher- 
ished scheme was defeated. 

Margarite was glad of the quiet monot- 
ony of her days; in those still hours she could 
learn that subjection of outward emotion 
which she must acquire before she entered 
the gaiety of winter life when they should 
remove to the city. 

If tue Miss Legare who re-entered the elite 
circles of Boston during the next winter, 
seemed more than one year older than the 
“Margarite who had gaily trod through fes- 
tivities the winter before, no one knew why 
it was so. They only knew that her face and 
manner were more characterlzed by a mag- 
nificent repose, by the aid of that which had 
been, not that which she was still expecting. 
So in the glorious glow of her youth and 
beauty, she had seemed suddenly to acquire 
“an enchanting mystery. It would be inex- 
pressibly delightful to waken to life the su- 
perbest of smiles those lips and eyes had ever 
known, and many tried to do it. 

“ If Miss Legare is not here, I shall be sorry 
I compelled you to come,” said one gentlemen 
to another, as they both leaned against the 
wail and watched the brilliant pageant of a 
masquerade ball. The two gentlemen were 
dressed as cavaliers in the time of Charles the 
Second. They wore their masks, and one 
could only tell that one was tall and weéll- 

formed, the other shorter and not so symmet- 
tical. 

“ But bow are you to recognize this Miss 
Legare ?” asked the taller man. “ Almost all 
these ladies are masked or veiled; or must 
we wait till supper before we see her?” 

“If do not penetrate her disguise, yes,” 
was the impatient reply. 

“Jn the meantime let us stroll through the 
rooms before the dancing commences.” 

They walked slowly on, chatting with the 
many unmasked ladies they met. They passed 
by a lady leaning on the arm of a gentleman 
of thereign of Louis XIV. She was entirely 
in black; velvet drooped richly round her, 

lace beautitied her throat and arms, a light 


coldly re- 


A RED ROSE. 
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mask concealed her face.. At her throat, 
amid the folds of lace, thereglowed the scent- 
ed petals of a half-bloomed red rose. Nota 
single jewel sparkled, no gold showed, the rose 
was all the decoration she wore, 

The taller of the two men stayed his com- 
paniow. Before his mind there rose the vis- 
ion of long strolls by the waters of the Bay of 
Fundy, when the girl with him had always 
worn ared rose. He remembered the time 
when he had rescued her frora the encircling 
waters, then there had been a crimson bloom- 
ing rose at her belt. He remembered just 
how it was crushed by his. arm as he had 
drawn her up to him. 

“That is Miss Legare,” he whispered to 
his companion, without heeding the astonish- 
ment he caused. The gentleman with Miss 
Legare relinquished her arm for a moment to 
speak to some one near. Drelincourt ad- 
vanced to her side. 

“ Miss Legare, will you walk with me ?” he 
asked. 

She turned and excused herself to her es- 
cort. Drelincourt felt the hand quiver as it 
touched his arm. He was impatient to see 
ler face, to tell her that which he had to tell. 
He removed his mask, and bent his head as 
he whispered: 

“ Come with me to the grounds; there, at least 
I may speak to you.” She obeyed, passively 
and quietly it seemed, though all the old tem- 
pest and storm of strife was roused within 
her. 

“He can have nothing to tell but what I 
have heard; O, why do I go?” she said to 
herself, 

He went to the cloak-room and threw a 
shawl over his arm—he led her rapidly into 
the clear starlight night. He wrapped the 
shawl close about her, his eyes burning with 
impetuous earnestness. 

“Why did I come here?” she exclaimed, 
aloud. 

“Because you are mine! From this time, 
always mine!” 

Almost startled by the triumphant vehe- 
mence of his tone, Margarite drew back, 
slightly. 

“ Will you take off your mask ?” he asked, 
in a softer tone. 

She did so, and felt, though she dared not 
see, the eager, appropriating gaze from the 
eyes dearest in the world. 

“T have just come from your father,” he 


said. 
She did not repress a start of surprise, but 
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her face did not express the hope that beamed 
in his. 

“TI asked your futher for his daughter’s 
hand. He refused, instantly—” 

“And you have sought me again!” exclaim- 
ed Margarite, trembling with the sonpwed 
conflict of love and duty. 

“T should always have sought you, until I 
possessed you. You did not know me. Mar- 
garite, do not withdraw yourself from me. 
Let me tell you. I asked your father why he 
refused. He seemed agitated, but at length 
related something of his past life. My face 
and name had misled him. It was a Drelin- 
court who robbed him of his first love, who 
eloped with her on the eve of her marriage. 
Unfortunately, I resembled that man. Your 
father inquired concerning my family. He 
inquired of those who were only half-informed, 
and who confirmed his previous belief. Mar- 
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garite, tell me that you know how happy I 
was to be able to undeceive him.” 

He raised her gloved fingers to his lips: 

“Tell me that you know,” he repeated. 

“TI do know,” she said. 

She smiled upon him, that smile that she 
had thought doomed to slumber forever. A 
radiance was in her eyes, a crimson on her 


“We must return,” she said, softly. He 
touched the rose at her throat. 

“I will see you to-morrow,” he said; 
“meanwhile, give me this,to remember to- 
night.” 

He held the rose as tenderly as the hand 
that gave it to him. When they reached the 
door, he paused an instant, pressed her flower 
and hand to his heart: 

“It is my red rose forever!” he said. 


I stand alone by the restless sea, 
I list to its mournful roar, 

And the angry waters speak to me 

As they break along the shore— 


They speak to me of another day 
When I stood here not alone— 

Ere the joys of life had passed away, 
Ere my heart had been turned to stone. 


’Twas long ago, and the April san 
Was low in the far-off west; 

The heavens glowed with a tender light, 
And the billows-sank to rest. 


We wandered slowly among the sands, 
We gazed on the changing sky, 

We whispered fondly with clasping hands, 
O, my lost one, you and I! 


We talked of the future with hope and love, 
For our hearts were young and true; 

While the moaning sea and the skies above, 

Witnessed my vow to you— 


ALONE BY THE SEA. 


BY T. J. CHAMBERS. 


A vow to love and trust till death; 

God knows I have kept it well! 
That thy name is breathed with my every breath, 
My sorrowful life will tell. 


Bnt that evening passed as all joys will pass; 
On the morn you sailed away 

To some far-off southern clime, alas! 
And I did not bid you stay. 


The ship went down in the unknown deep, 
My lover came not to me, 

So alone on the shore [ stand and weep, 
And gaze on the moaning sea. 


Ah well, ’tis the lot of many a one 
To be cursed in the prime of lite— 
(An hour of happiness—soon undone, 
And the rest is a dreary strife. 


We long for love in our youthful years, 
We find it—to lose again, 

And life is a wilderness of tears, 

A wearisome age of pain. 
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ROMANCE AND ROYALTY 


BY BEN: PERLEY POORE, 


“ By my spurs of knighthood, this is a love- 
ly road,” exclaimed a young cavalicr, who, 
with his companion, was approaching the city 
of Laval. “I have not, in all France, seen such 
a luxuriant interchange of foliage, or so many 
fertile valleys, each with its clear, bright 
water-course.” 

“So thought our gallant countryman, the 
Earl of Shrewsbury, in 1449,” replied the 
other, “ when he captured this same city of 
Laval, and declared that the province of Maine 
was the only place in France fit for an Eng- 
lishman to live in. But see—here comes a 
merry party of demoiselles, the fair Henrietta 
at their head.” 

Over two hundred years have and 
gone, since this dialogue took place. It was 
then the golden era of the troubadours, so 
that no one thought strange that the proud 
Henrietta, Duchess of Maine, checked her 
palfrey when she saw the horsemen, exclaim- 
ing: “ Welcome, welcome to our province.” 

A deep blush suffused her pleasant features 
as she spoke, nor had her words fairly ceased, 
ere the younger of the horsemen had sprung 
to the ground, and hastened to kiss her hand. 

“TI could not be happy elsewhere,” said he, 
in a deep, low voice, “if you were not there.” 

“* Nay, noble minstrel. But you must need 
repose. Mount, and we will escort you to 
our castle.” 

A few moments more, and the two were 
riding side by side, conversing of love and 
song, in the high-flown language of those 
times, while his companion was equally en- 
gaged with her principal tire-woman. The 
other demoiselles, with afew attendant archers, 
followed at a respectful distance. . 

Henrietta, Duchess of Maine, and sister of 
the King of France, was a young and happy 
girl, who had been educated in the charming 
province whose name she bore, Warmer than 
Normandy, and within a convenient distance 
of Paris, Maine was the chosen summer-home 
of many French nobles, so that the royal young 
heiress had enjoyed every advantage of so- 
ciety, in addition to her highly cultivated 
natural accomplishments. Well versed in 
history, a splendid musician, a graceful dancer, 
and a lovely person withal, no one who knew 
her wondered that King Charles of England 
sought her hand. Yet it was whispered that 


she did not favor the royal alliance, and when, 
as they rode along, her present companion 
jestingly alluded to it, she replied: 

“Nay, sir, I would rather be Queen of 
Maine than Queen of England.” 

“Ah,” was his answer, “I am an English- 
man, fair duchess, and fain would I like to 
live under your sway. Ay,” and as he spoke 
he looked back, “I see, too, that my attendant 
is equally willing to swear allegiance to your 
tire-woman.” 

“Alice is a silly »” said the duchess, 
with a sigh that plainly showed her own 
interest in her companion. By this time they 
had reache antique castle, where the old 
Count de Rougefield came forth to greet his 
ward, and welcome the strangers. é 

The evening meal was speedily served, an 
the strangers soon won all hearts, the knight 
entertaining those with whom he sat, under 
the dais, with many a tale of chivalry; while 
his attendant, sedulously attentive to the fair 
Alice, had many a jest palatable to the men- 
at-arms and maidens who sat at the long table 
below. Never had such entertainment been 
afforded by any guests, nor could even the 
Count de Rougefield refrain from expressing 
loud thanks, mingled with regrets that they 
were to leave early the next morning. 

No sooner had the attendant maidens re- 
moved the day-attire of the young duchess, 
than she threw a cashmere shawl around her- 
self and retired into her inner boudoir, making 
a sign to Alice. 

“ Who, I wonder, can this knight be?” she 
asked, throwing herself upon a velvet ottoman. 
* i. you know, Alice ?” 

“Noble duchess, I know not. But he must 
be a knight of high degree, for he hath a mar- 
vellously pleasant spoken squire, with whom 
I have held a brief Gonverse this evening. 
Perchance I might ascertain from him.” 

“Should you meet him, Alice, question him 
as to the knight’s rank, but you need not 
mention who willed you to do so.” 

“No, my lady. But as I promised to listen 
to a few words from him to-night, I will 
question him, I warrant you.” 

“ Be wary, Alice.” 

“ My lady, I will only question him of his 
master; surely that will not be wrong?” said 
Alice, her bright eyes dencing with mischief 
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under her raised brows, speaking truths them- 
selves, and drawing truths from the now 
blushing duchess. 

“Romantic girl, touch thy lute, and do not 
give place to such silly thoughts in thy head.” 

Alice instantly swept the strings of her lute 
toa merry tune of chivalry and love, ut her 
fair mistress’s mind was not attuned t. mirth, 
and she turned pettishly to her, saying : 

“ Cease thy trifling. J] like not such childish 
ways.” Then quickly recovering her usual 
urbanity of manner, she smilingly continued: 
“ But go; thy mirthful strains and witching 
eyes are sadly wasted on our presence. Verily, 
1 must arraign this said squire for depriving 
me of my minstrel.” 

“Then good-night, royal lady, and if I mis- 
take not my abilities in cross-questioning, I 
can enlighten you on the morrow.” 

“Good-night. Summon tire-woman 
again, and I will to my couch, for I feel 
fatigued.” 

Alice, casting one more laughing glance on 
her loved mistress, disappeared through aside 
door leading into the garden, where she began 
to hum the tune which she had been singing. 
Soon it was answered, only in a gruffer strain, 
and on turning a corner of the walk, she 
encountered the English squire. 

“ Here, by Cheapside bells!” he exclaimed. 
“T began to chide my believing heart, when 
the promised hour struck, that had made me 
vain enough to think those mischievous eyes 
had told truth, when they looked on me with 
favor.” 

“Looked on you, sir, with favor—on a 
stranger! Nay, sir, if you would be looked on 
with favor in this province of Maine, I must 
know your name.” 

“And so you shall—but I must breathe it 
on those ripe lips;” and he proceeded to put 
his promise in practice, but Alice, wit!. one 
bound, was some yards from his outstretched 
arms, saying: 

“Come not nearer me! Keep thy distance, 
or as this is our first meeting, it shall be our 
last. One step nearer, and I am gone!” 

The esquire’s almost contemptuous curl of 
the lip, and licentious glare of the eye, did not 
bespeak him to be the humble character his 
first speech would have made him. But the 
curled lip and glaring eye were quickly 
repressed, as he again spoke: 

“ Nearer I must come, for my name is not 
to be proclaimed in this place, but must be 
whispered even in thy ear, nor go beyond it— 
yet glance not een such lightning, by’r lady, 
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it hath seared my heart. Stay, tell me first, 
hast thou a name ?” 

“T need not fear to tell thee mine, since 
shame has never yet touched it. Tis Alice 
d’Orne.” 

It would have been difficult for a close ob- 
server to define, by the moonlight, the expres- 
sion of the esquire’s features, as she concluded 
this last sentence—but it seemed to be a com- 
pound of triumph, and doubt if she might be 
able to say this long. However, be it as it 
may, his voice had still the same insinuating 
tone as before, when he exclaimed: 

“Now, by the rood, I know not if I ought 
to tell, but—” 

The remainder of the sentence was in alow 
whisper, but it made Alice start and draw her 
cloak around her, as if with the intention of 
departing. Yet she still lingered, and asked, 
with a trembling voice, “Then who is it you 
call master ?” 

“ That, sweetest, it is not mine to tell.” 

“Farewell, then. We meet not again—if I 
had known to whom I had given my word to 
meet at this hour, we had not met.” 

“Nay, we do not partthus. The fairest of 
England’s dames do not scorn me—yet there 
is not one of them to whom I would reveal 
his name. Yet if you must have it, question 
for question. Is it for your fair mistress or 
your fair self that you ask ?” 

“T will not tell thee,” 

“ Yet tis said a woman cannot keep a secret ; 
if *twere not dark, I would read it in thy eyes. 
But I will tell thee his name, to convince thee 
how I love thee.” 

And again he drew near her, and again she 
started, exclaiming, “Ah!” 

“Tis even so,” he replied to her exclama- 
tion. “And now wilt thou let me press thy 
sweet cheek? and I will tell thee, love, that 
the duchess is loved as well as.thee.” 

“ There,-bless thee for that news,” replied 
the affectionate French girl, and she held to- 
wards him “the prettiest hand,” as he said, 
“ that he had ever pressed to his lips.” 

“And now, monsieur, we part.” 

“To meet again—when ?” 

“T know not;” and away she bounded into - 
the castle. 

“By the rood, this girl has befooled me, 
Why, what a poltroon I am turning to—a 
blabber, too; but I am deceived if those 
bright eyes do not love mischief too well to 
tell Henrietta what she knows, and if she 
does, *twill only mar the romantic boy’s plans. 
Well, better fortune next time.” With this 
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cheering soliloquy, he retired into the castle. 

Morn had scarce lifted her dusky eyelid, ere 
Alice was summoned to the side of the couch 
of the duchess. She entered with the same 
sweet laugh dancing in her eyes, and dimpling 
her cheeks, but she did not speak. 

“Alice, girl, What did you learn?” 

“Royal Henrietta, I grieve to refuse you, 
but—” 

“But! Can it be, Alice, that your own ro- 
mantic love has turned your head? You had 
better find another mistress.” 

“QO, no, lady,” replied Alice, as she stood 
weeping at her mistress’s side. “No—you 
took me because 1 wag an orphan; keep me 
for the same cause, Whither should I go, 
were I to leave you?” 

“ Pshaw, Alice, I did not mean it. But tell 
me.” 

“TI cannot tell you more than that he is of 
noble birth.” 

“ Dost thou know his name ?” 

“TI cannot reveal it. But he is a true 
knight.” 

“What care 1? Of course thou knowest 
the squire’s name ?” 

“Yes,” exclaimed Alice, her face blushing 
scarlet that seemed to deny her tears, for her 
eyes were again flashing mirth. “ Yes, and 
by my troth, he might be Prince Charles him- 


self,” she continued, casting a keen glance at’ 


her mistress’s countenance, but she read noth- 
ing there. 

“What makes you dream of such a silly 
idea? Prince Charles is betrothed to me, and 
would not come here to woo my maiden.” 

“ Nay, but the esquire’s master might.” 

“Nay, nay, girl. Royal marriages are not 
based on affection, nor do royal lovers pass 
the time so agreeably to their affianced.” She 
paused a moment, and then continued, “are 
they gone, Alice?” 

“T saw them cross the moat, as I traversed 
the hall, my lady, when you summoned me.” 

Months had passed away, and one morning, 
as Henrietta was sitting with her favorite 
Alice, listening to her music, a servant an- 
nounced the arrival of the duke of Riche- 
lieu, with a message to the lady duchess. 

“TI come,” said she. But ere she repaired 
to the presence chamber, she requested Alice 
to await her return. In about an hour she 
came back, and throwing hexself upon her 
ottoman, burst into a passionate fit of tears. 

“Ah, my lady, what has happened? Let 
me weep with thee,” said the tearful maiden. 
“O, Alice, I have been deceiving myself—_ 
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fancying I loved not the stranger I met at Paris 

and again here—hboping that Prince Charles 
would break his faith with me, as he did with the 
infanta of Spain. But no. ‘The duke of Riche- 
lieu tells me that my royal brother has fixed 
the wedding-day. What! do you smile?” 

“No, good lady, not at your grief, But you 
may be queen of England yet.” 

“Ah, Alice, I told the stranger I would 
rather be Queen of Maine. Yet, could I but 
live with him, I would rather be a peasant- 
woman than either.” 

“ Cheer up, my lady; all may yet be right!” 
Day after day did Alice use this consolation, 
but it was of little avail, although the proud 
duchess would not avow her love for one who 
had scorned her affections by remaining 
absent. 

The wedding-day arrived, and the trembling ° 
Henrietta, surrounded by her maidens, stood 
before the cathedral altar of Laval. Her 
royal brother, Louis XIII. of France, graced 
the nuptials, attended by the beauty and chiv- 
alry of his court. At length the proxy of the 
English prince entered—it was the famed 
Duke of @uckingham. 

Alice changed color as she saw him, and 
rejoiced when the ceremonies were completed. 
When in her room again, the duchess, or 
rather the princess, said: 

“T do not like the looks of my royal hus- 
band’s proxy, and yet methinks I have seen 
him before.” 

“ He’s a bold man,” quietly answered Alice, 
“but report says he does not always dazzle 
young maidens, as a lighted candle does the 
poor moths.” 

That night Henrietta slept but little, nor 
did she feel greatly rejoiced the next morning, 
when Buckingham brought her despatches 
from London, stating that James IL, her 
father-in-law, was dead, and that she would 
therefore land in England as its queen. Re- 
tiring to her closet, she knelt, and prayed that 
“ God would make her love her royal husband 
with her whole heart.” 

Soon afterwards, she landed in England, 
amidst the cheers of her subjects, who were 
charmed by her pale yet sweet face. Curi- 
ously enough, she wore the dress in which, at 
Paris, she had first seen the stranger knight, 
but he was not in the gay throng which 
awaited her at the palace. Trembling violent- 
ly, her veil fell over her face as she entered 
the throne-room—her limbs refused to sup- 
port her, and she sank into outstretched arms. 
They were the arms of King Charles! © 
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“ Henrietta, our queen, look up!” said a 
voice that seemed to act as magic upon her, 
for she opened her eyes and fixed them upon 
him. Then, looking back upon Alice, and 


next at Buckingham, she sank her head upon 
the monarch’s breast, and shed tears of joy. 
“We will be crowned to-morrow,” said her 


once disguised lover, now England’s proud — 


king. 
“Ah, Alice!’ murmured Henrietta. “But 
was Buckingham thy lover? I thought I had 
seen him.” 

“He might have been, my lady, but I 
preferred to serve you.” 


“ Thou art a good lass,” said the proud earl, 
the usual haughty smile curling his lip. 
“ When thou find’st a husband,I will add a 
goodly purse to thy portion.” 

Henrietta was no less beloved in her new 


station than she had been in her quiet French 
home, and the nobility were ever devising 


some new amusement to gratify her. Among 
her most devoted subjects was Sir Ferdinando 
Gorges, who had sunk an immense fortune in 
his endeavors to cclonize the northern portion 
of New England, where he had vainly endeav- 


ored to establish provinces under the names 


of “ Laconia,” and “New Somerset.” The 
queen took a great liking to the old gentleman, 
and it came about that his kinsman, Thomas 
Gorges, won the heart of Alice. 

One winter’s day, Sir Ferdinando visited 
the royal palace with two Alcuaguis Indians, 
brought home from Agamenticus by his 
nephew, William Gorges. The queen was 
much interested in them, especially when 


they put on their snow- , and ran over 
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the snow in the park as if in chase of the 


moose. 

“And so, Alice, you are thinking of going 
among these heathen ?” 

“ Yes, your majesty, thanks to your royal 
consort, who is to sign the royal charter under 
which Thomas goes out.” ; 

“By the way, Sir Ferdinando,” said the 
king, “ have you thought ofa name for your 
new province yet? The parchment is ready.” 

“Let Alice name it,” remarked Bucking- 
ham, “and I will pay the christening fee, as a 
reward for her discretion, or as a penalty for 
my impertinence in days past.” 


“You must have a rare name,” exclaimed 
the old knight, “for it is a rare land. There 
are mountains towering towards the sun, 
large lakes, fertile hills, and many a broad 
river intersecting the heavy timber land—” 


“Why,” interrupted the queen, “it must 


resemble my dear province of Maine.” 

“Call it Maine, then, my dear sovereign,” 
said Alice. “I shall then be reminded of the 
old castle where my youthful days were so 
happily passed, even although an ocean rolls 
between.” 


“ Car tel est nostre plaisir!” responded the 


king, in the legal Norman French of the court. 
“For such-is our pleasure. Maine let it be 


_called, from the New Hampshire on the one 


hand to Acadia on the other. Then turning 
to his queen with an affectionate look, he 
added, “and now, dear Henrietta, while mon- 
arch of my heart, and wearer of an English 


crown, you are what you once told your dis- 


guised and delighted lover you wished to be— 
QUEEN OF MAINE.” 


I sought them not on meadows bright, 
Nor in the shady glen; 

They came to me—I knew not how, 
I hardly could tell when. 

And yet more joy to me has given 
This bunch of violets fair, 

Than gifts from far, or miser's gold, 

Or rubies rich and rare. 


The twilight hour, with shadows dark, 
Had filled the house with gloom, 

Bu? shadows miGHTIER FAR than they, 
Went with me to my room. 


VIOLETS FROM AN UNKNOWN FRIEND. 


BY LUCILLE HOWARD. 


But when I dragged my weary steps 
Up to my chamber door, 

Thinking, “Ah, I will cast me down 
Upon the very floor— 


“And sob, and weep my soul away, 
For all is dark and drear; 

I cannot catch a ray of light, 
My spirit shrinks with fear.” 

Just then, the door with haste I oped— 
“Ah, what is this so sweet ? 

Have angels been from heaven, and cast 
Its fragrance at my feet? 
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But when I lifted up my eyes 
Upon the table lay 
The bluest bunch of violets 


I'd seen since last Mayglay. 


What thrilling joy the sweet things gave; 
And yet remorse I felt, 

That I should lift my heart in plaint— 

* And then to God I knelt. 


For he had surely sent the gift, 
On this, my saddest day; 

And inly I resolved to be 

As sweet and pure as they 


GUY’S PROBATION. 


And e’er partake of heaven’s light, 
And revel in its bliss. 
Thus, with my lips I sealed the vow, 


And breathed on them a kiss. 
Sweet violets, come each natal day, 


While I renew the vow 
That I have made while yet your breath 

Is sweeping o’er my brow; _ 
While I caress your tiny blooms, 

Strength to me shall be given; 
Again, and yet again, may I ‘ 
Catch perfumed light from heaven. 


“T shall not lose my interest in you, Guy! 
Follow my wishes, and you will find me as 
true a friend next winter, next year, forever, 
as I am to-day.” 

How beautiful she looked, flushed with 
earnestness! Guy Dale’s eyes kindled. He 
sprang forward. 

“You love me!” 

She struck him back with her eyes. 

“No,” she said, coolly, as he paused, trem- 
bling, and searching her face. ‘“‘ No,” she re- 
peated, “I feel no more for you than I 
express.” 

He turned silently away. She followed him 
to the window. 


“Guy, I know you well. I appreciate all 


your powers, but—a woman must trust the 
man she loves. If you cannot approve your- 
self, how can you expect me to approve you? 
My judgment must commend my heart’s 
choice, else the fruits of my love would be 
only misery. He whom my head honors my 
heart will obey—none else.” 
Guy Dale took the hands of Rose Haughton 
—fair, firmly-knit hands. 
* Tell me this,” he said, “have I an equal 
chance with other men to win your love ?” 
His eyes held hers steadily. 
“You have,” she said, slowly. 
He knew that it was true; but he had had 
great fears of Paul Essex. He released the 


white hands, 
“T will go,” he said, firmly, “and I shall do 
my best in New York.” 
“I think you will,’ she answered, softly. 
His eyes grew wistful. 
“Rose,” he said, gently and humbly, “I 


GUY’S PROBATION. 


BY ESTHER SERLE KENNETH. 


shall never be worthy of you. But I go away 


loving you, and during all my exile, I shall 
love you. I may live to be a better man, but 
I can never be deserving of you. I never 
shall be sure that you think me fit—” 

He hesitated. 

“ Guy,” she said, frankly, “ when I love you, 
I will tell you so.” 

“ Generous!” he exclaimed. 

“Try, now.” 

“T will succeed now,” he affirmed. 

They parted—as frank friends, in the pres- 
ence of others. Guy Dale went to New York 
to commence an active life; Rose remained 


quietly at Holly Hedge, the holly-bound estate 


of which she was mistress, 

It was a rare old place, The house had 
been the country seat of the Haughtons when 
they also possessed a fine city establishment. 
At the death of Rose’s father the New York 
property was discovered to be heavily mort- 
gaged. It was finally lost, and Holly Hedge 
became the girl’s home. Guy Dale was the 
son of her attorney. The young man had 
talents, and possessed every virtue compatible _ 
with indolence. His love for Rose had finally 
aroused him, and he had gone to New York 
to redeem himself. No sooner had he gone, 
than Paul Essex appeared, 

Essex was the largest land-holder in the 
county—a man‘of thirty, the lion of the quiet 
country town. Every girl who knew him had 
set her cap for him, with the exception of 
Rose Haughton. Rose was indifferent, and 
consequently Essex was attracted by her. 

The indifference of Rose for Paul Essex was 
not feigned; she really felt not the slightest 
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interest in the man. Attractive as he was to 

others, he had no attractions for her. With 
his great fault, Guy Dale was, to her, far more 
lovable. At least, there was nothing about 
him that was not. frank and kind, and Essex’s 
black eyes always seemed to say treachery. 
Yet they were very handsome eyes. 

One day when she stood in the garden, he 
rode up, and looking over the hedge, bowed, 
aud inquired if he should get her mail at 
Harford. 

“ If you please,” she answered, civilly. He 
begged for a flower, bent his head, smilingly, 
on reeeiving it, and rode away. 

It was almost nightfall when he returned. 
The sun was going down, and the June gar- 
den was full of sweet scents and sounds. He 
fastened his horse to the gate, and came up 
the path to the door where Rose sat, reading. 

“ You will pardon the delay I have subject- 
ed you to?” he said; “it was unavoidible.” 

“T have not minded it,” she answered, as 
she took from his hapd a number of letters 
and papers. “Thank you.* 

As she spoke, she glanced swiftly and eager- 
ly over the letters. She had expected one 
from Guy, but there was none. 

“You are so kind, that I venture to ask a 
favor,” he said. - 

“ What is it?” 

“That you will drive with me to the pond, 
to-morrow, for the water-lilies you were 
wishing for yesterday.” 

The proposal was pleasant, but Rose de- 
murred, 

“ Your sister goes ?” she interrogated. 

“ Certainly, if you wish,” he replied, a little 
coldly. 

“T will go, with pleasure,” she answered, 
taking no notice of his annoyance. “At what 
hour ?” 

“After dinner, if you like.” 

“JT will be ready.” 

After he had gone, Rose wandered discon- 
tentedly about the garden. It was strange 
that Guy did not write. He had been in New 
York a month, and she had not heard from 
him. Was it possible that he had done noth- 
ing yet? that he had not commenced work, 
and had nothing to tell her? Her beautiful 
face grew a little bitter at the thought. 

The next afternoon, at four o’clock, Mr. 
Essex’s curricle drove up to the door. He 
drew in the horses, and sprang out. He was 
alone. He came past the windows into the 
house. Rose bade him good-afternoon. 
“You will not disappoint me, as Laura has 
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last moment she recollected an engagement, 
and affirmed that she could not go to the pond. 
But it will make ff difference with you, will 
it?” he concluded, pleadingly. 

The pond was at the distance of a mile, only, 
Rose had pichicked there in his, company 
many atime. To drive with him there was a 
little different, but, after all, what did she eare 
for the neighbors? and it was a trivial matter 
on her own account. 

“No,” she said, serenely, not meeting his 
covertly anxious eye. He shawled her, quick- 
ly, and thy went out to the carriage. 

The road was lined with wild rose-bushes 
and hawthorne in blossom, and the woods 
echoed with the songs of the happy robins, 
The light curricle was but a toy behind the 
powerful, shining horses. Never was a drive 
more perfect. 

Rose leaned idly back among the cushions 
of Genoa velvet, listening carelessly to her 
companion. 

“ By the way,” he said, at last, “my brother 
was in New York, last week.” 

“Indeed ?” 

“Yes; and he saw young Dale.” 

“Ah ?” 

Rose was sufficiently attentive at last. 

“He reports that he is paying marked at- 
tention to Miss Colange. She is very beau- 
tiful, you know.” 

“T have heard so.” 

“ We can see the pond now.” 

The blue water was shining through the 


' trees, but Rose looked at ‘the glimmer with 


eyes dilated and vague in expréssion. Essex 
was unconscious of his fatal news, she thought, 
and how painfully he talked on! she wanted 
so to be at home! There was good reason 
why. Guy had not written. She had heard 
how marvellous the beauty of Kate Colange 
was. Guy was dazzled. He had forgotten 
all else. 

The road wound down to the water’s edge. 
There Essex drew in his horses. 

“Walton will bring the boat in a moment. 
Will you alight ?” 

She let him lift her out, unconscious that he 
did so. 

The narrow strand glittered with the white 
sand and transparent pebbles. Rose sat down 
upon a fallen log, trying to divide herattention — 
between Essex’s conversation and the boat- 
man bringing his dory through the lily pads, 
and giving it to neither. The boat’s keel 
grated upon the sand. Essex handed her in, 


done?” he said, taking her hand. “ At the 
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GUY'S PROBATION. 


and shé sat‘down in the bow, looking with 
secret uneasiness at the beads of shining white 
upon the water’s surface. 

‘She found it absolutely. necessary to exert 
herself to paying some attention to Essex, but 
it was a dreary afternoon enough. The lilies 
were gathered at last, and twined into a great 
wreath. Then they returned to the carriage. 

The sun was.going down, and the west was 
all rosy. Among the grasses was the sharp 
rasping of insects. The monotony of the 
noise was inexpressibly irritating to Rose, but 
she sat silent. Essex turned to her, suddenly. 

“T shall not see you alone again, soon. 
Will you answer a question ?” 

“ Certainly,” coldly. 

“Can you love me?” 

Afterwards, remembering how little she 
cared what became of her at that moment, 
Rose wondered why she had not said yes. 
But she said “no.” There was nothing more 


to be said then. Essex whipped up his horses, 
and Rose was soon at home. 

A month passed by.. No word from Guy. - 
She heard that he was still in New York. 
Then came a rumor that he had enlisted. 
Finally, the report was verified. Then Guy 
Dale senior came to Holly Hedge, and said 


that his son had written of his enlistment in 
the Federal army, and he knew very little be- 
yond this. Either his professional plans had 
been postponed or dismissed. 

Rose made no sign. If Mr. Dale suspected 
that she cared beyond a passing interest, he 
obtained no verity of his suspicion. But when 
he had gone, she went to her room and broke 
into the bitterest sobs, 

O, how she cried! she thought her heart 
was breaking. Had it been for Miss Colange 
that he had flung himself into the army? 
Poor Rose! she knew then that she loved 
Guy Dale. She had done what she thought 
to be her duty in sending him away—but she 
had not thought there was any danger of 
losing the love he had professed so long for 
her. Ifshe had known it, she might not have 
been strong enough to send forth such a decree. 

“Can it be that Guy s so. fickle?” she 
moaned, pushing back the dark curls from 
her feverish face. 
juto my eyes, and love her in a month?” 

The struggle is terribly hard for a woman 
when her head and heart war. Rose tried to 
denounce Guy Dale as unworthy, but her 
heart clung in persistent tenderness to the 
vision of his frank smile and winning eyes. 
She could not ignore the hold his life had 


“How could he look so 
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upon hers, while she despised herself that 
she was not able to cast him out of her 
thoughts. She could only console herself 
with the belief that her secret would never 
be known. 

The summer passed away. Rose’s bloom 
went with the fading of the clover and dai- 
sies. She was as pale as the late lilies in her 
garden, when September came. 

Essex was tenderly compassionate. Ignor- 
ing her rejection of him, he continued to visit 
her as a friend, and he was almost continually 
at the house. Rose was indifferent whether 
he was there or away. She usually had other 
guests,and he took care not to annoy her. 
But there were times, he saw, when his re- 
spectful gentleness was not ungrateful to her. 
Paul Essex had not, by any means, abandoned 
his suit. 

But one night his watchful attention and 
the idle gayety of her guests oppressed her 
more than usual. Unobserved, she slipped 
from the room, for a moment’s relief in soli- 
tude. She passed out through a glass door 
into the garden. 

The flowers had gone, and the garden plots 
were full of dry sticks which the wind rustled, 
while the trees tossed their thinly-clad arms 
in a kind of painful unrest. The moon shone 
clearly, but the night was chilly, and she drew 
her cloak closely about her, as she walked up 
and down the paths. 

There came aclatter down the road. She 
knew it to be the approach of the village stage, 
from the last train at the depot. Ina moment 
it came over the hill, and she leaned carelessly 


’ against a tree to see it go by. 


As it came nearer, she saw among the out- 
side passengers, the form of a soldier. He 
was half reclining upon the top of the coach, 
his head resting upon his hand; but asthe | 
stage approached the house, he looked up, 
saw her, and raised his military cap. Her 
heart stood still—then beat furiously. It was 
Guy Dale. In an instant the clatter of the 
coach came to her faintly from far.down the 
road, 

She returned to her guests very pale. 
Essex’s sharp eyes saw her pallor, bit he made 
no remark, The evening wore weurily away. 

She dreaded the news the next morning; 
she dreaded to hear the name of Guy Dale 
spoken. A sleepless night had made her ner- 


-vous beyond control, and every chord of her: 


being seemed strung to a vibrating tension. 
She felt that ifany one attered his: name, she 
should cry out or faint. But the threatened 
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crisis did mot come. The episode of Guy 
Dale’s arrival, so weighty to her, was not 
Known at the house, whea she ordered her 
horse saddled, and rode into the woods, ac- 
companied only by her little brother, who 
cantered beside her, upon a Shetland pony. 

To her surprise, Essex, handsomely mount- 
ed, overtook her in the course of half an hour, 
as she rode through the woods upon the estate 
of Mr. Dale. 

“ Fatality,” he said, amiling, as he directed 
his borse to her side. She had a different 
opinion, but she did not express it. 

“Ate you going far?” he asked. 


“No, only a short distance, for the sake of - 


the exercise. I left my guests with -Miss 
Clifton, and must not be absent long.” 

She wished him miles away; but the horses. 
_kept their easy lope together for some dis- 
tance. Then the mare Rose rode suddenly 
pricked up her ears, and arched her slen- 
der neck. Some one stood by the orchard 
bars of the Dale estate. Perhaps Cybell rec- 
ognized Guy Dale; certainly Rose did, and 
turned white as ashes, to the lips. He had 
his hlue coat on, and leaned on acane. She 
could not, in common loyalty, pass him by; 
he, a wounded soldier. She rode up to him, 
and reached down her hand, never noticing 
how pallid with fary Paul Essex turned. 

“ You have beenill. Are you getting well ?” 
she asked, striving hard to control her voice. 

“T am quite well now;” holding her hand, 
and looking into her agitated face. She could 
not speak for a moment after the sound of his 
voice; then she commanded herself: 

“You came home last night ?” 

“Yes; what remains of me. I left a foot 
at Gettysburg.” 

He looked down, leaning on his cane. The 
left boot was empty. 

“Guy!” 

The word broke, in its pain, involuntarily 
from Rose Haughton’s lips. She leaned down 
towards him there—a rich crimson coming 
over her cheeks. 

The words she would have said were not 
uttered. The sharp crackling of a bush 
startled her horse. He sprang forward, sweep- 
ing her away, right under the dangerously 
low boughs of the trees, and away down the 
steep declivity that led tothe pond. She was 
a good horsewoman, but she had been taken 
completely off her guard. Essex had dis- 
mounted to tighten his horse’s girth, and as 
she dashed past him, he stood for a moment, 
paralyzed. 
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“Fool! for God’s sake, follow her!” cried 
owe in a despairing voice, flinging up his 


n Even at that moment, Essex cast on him a 
look of hate, as he mounted. The next instant 
he was in pursuit of the flying horse. 

Down the steep road both sped, in a whirl- 
wind of dust—on—on—lessening in size as 
they approached the steep banks of the blue 
pond. Even at that distance Guy could see 
that Rose had no control over her horse. 
“ God save her! God save her!” he murmured, 
his heart strained tight. Suddenly the mare 
swerved, turned, and in an instant Bssex had 
grasped the hanging rein, and borne down her 
maddened head. The creature plunged—then 
stood still. Rose was saved, on the very brink 
of the water—at that place fatally deep. 

If a few hot tears dimmed Guy Dale’s eyes, 
he was to be pardoned. “ He saved her,” he 
thought, bitterly, the next moment. 

They did not return up the hill, but went 
home round the knoll. 


The next day the sun went down in a sky 
of clear gold. It had been Rose’s birthday, 
and the household had been very merry. But 
in the twilight, she slipped out into the garden, 
alone, to cool her flushed face. 

She had hardly reached the gate, when a 
gray horse was ridden up to the palings, and 
Rose knew it to be the cavalry horse which 
she had seen Jed up from the depot that very 
day—Guy Dale’s steed, brought home for the 
use of his disabled master. The rider bent 
forward: 

“ Rose.” 

How her heart leapt up! 

“Guy!” 

She swung open the gate, and stepped out. 

“Excuse me for not dismounting,” he said, 
“but it is impossible.” 

“ Certainly; I know.” 

“T came to see if-you were hurt any yester- 
day.” His voice sounded constrained. 

“ None, thank you,” she answered. 

She looked up at him then, piercingly, and 
the moon, rising, shone white on her sweet 
face, 

“Rose ?” 

“ Well?” 

“I wish I could have saved you. Never 
mind,” seeing her astonished look—* when 
are you to be married ?” 

“Married? I—I do not know. Guy, what 
do you mean ?” 

“As soon ab I Gams’ home J beard that you 
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THEY MISS THEE. 


© 
were to be married soon. I thought perhaps 
you would tell me how soon.” 

“To whom?” 

“ Paul Essex.” 

“Tt is a slander,” 
herself to say. 

. “Js it untrue, Rose?” with a = 
voice. 

“Tt is.” 

“T thought that you had forgotten me for 
_ him was why you did not answer my letters; 
but you had a better reason, perhaps.” 

“Guy, Ihave had no letters to answer— 
never one! You were reported in love with 
Miss Colange. I laid your silence to that.” . 

“T have not been silent. I wrote you three 
times, fruitlessly. Then I heard that Essex 
paid court: to you, and: I thought you had 
changed your mind about me. I went into 
the army, hoping’ the rebels would kill me, 
They shot off my foot, and sent me home 
maimed—more unable than ever to enter into 
contest with Essex. I had determined not to 
try, I had given you up; but, Rose, there was 
something in your face yesterday, when you 
leaned from your horse to speak tome. Was 
it pity ?” 


was all Rose trusted 
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Her hand was in his; she leaned her fore- 
head against his arm,as she stood by his 
horse. 

“No,” she said. 

“ Was it anything more?” he asked. 

“Tt was love, my soldier.” 

He dropped the reins, and raised her face 
with his other hand. / 

“T cannot dismount. How can I kiss you, 
Rose ?” 

She put up her arms, and he lifted her to 
the saddle before him. He folded her warmly 
in his blue coat, and the stately cavalry horse 
wandered slowly down the moon-lighted road. 
In half an hour they came back, and he put 
her softly down. 

-“Good-night,” she said, and ‘ran up the 
path, but stopped in the moonlight at the 
door, to kiss the shining ring upon her hand 
—the only one she wore after. 

It was not until a year after their marriage 
that they discovered that Paul Essex had 
interposed the delivery of Guy’s letters, They 
made no disturbance, for they were too happy 
then to care for past trouble. The reader 

will not care to know that Essex married 
Miss Colange. 


THEY MISS THEE. 


BY J. F. BRUNE. 


They miss thee when morn its light is breaking, 
When the dew on the grass its pearl drops is shaking; 
_ When they wander forth to enjoy the sweet hour, 


When Nature shines out in her glorious power— 


To cull fresh flowers, and breathe the pure air; 
But something fs wanting—ah, thou art not there. 


They miss thee at evening—at twilight pale— 
When darkness throws o’er them its sombre veil; 
When the drooping flowers hang their weary heads, 
As if mourning the light their nurse, the sun, sheds ; 
When they gather around their repast to share— 


But something is wanting—ah, thou art not there. 


They miss thee when circling the autumnal hearth, 
Where they merrily join in some artless mirth; 
As they list to the harp in its rich melody, 
‘Whose strings have so oft been touched by thee; 

_ ‘They seem happy, and free from the stings of care, 
But something is wanting—ah, thou art not there. 


They miss thee each moment, and each passing day; 

Can they cease to forget thou art far away ? é 

Far away above, in the realms of bliss, 

When they offer to Heaven a silent prayer, 

They are sad, though they know that thou art there. ‘ 
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OUR HEROES. 


BY WILLIAM H. BUSHNELL. 


Att the girls at Springbrook were on the 
qui-vive when the news came that “our boys” 
would return from thé war. For three long 
yearsthey had been fighting the battles of 
their country, and, though their ranks were 
sadly depleted; though many had found a 
grave ina strange land; though some who 
had gone out as officers were now simple pri- 
yates, and some who had left in the ranks 
ewould return wearing shoulder-straps ; though 
many a once fair young form was maimed; 
yet every girlish heart was in a flutter, and 
waited impatiently for the arrival of the train. 

Of course there was to be a.grand dinner 
given to our heroes, and patriotic songs sung, 
and speeches made, in which they would be 
glorified, and the rest of creation duly in- 

formed that there were none as brave as our 
boys; none who had fought so. bravely; none 
who had executed and endured so much for 
the blessed Stars and Stripes. 

For three days there had been a fearful 
slaughter in the barn-yards. Sueh a sacrifice 
of chickens, turkeys, geese, ducks, and even 
juvenile porkers, had never been made upon 
the altar of hunger. In vain they changed 
their base and fortified their sleeping quarters. 
The defences were charged upon, carried, 
prisoners captured and put to the knife with- 
out mercy. Rosy fingers had been busy in 
the mysteries of cakes and pies, ovens dver- 
tasked, and little brothers and sisters kept 
travelling to and from the stere. Many had 
been the consultations in the kitchen cabinet, 
many the cook-books. tummaged, many the 
tempers tried. But at length all was ready— 
a very carnival of good things. ‘ 

The tables were set in a noble maple grove, 
after the fashion of a hollow square, for every- 
thing partook of the military, from the sponge- 
cake forts, to the fried-cake cannon. In the 
inside the girls were to take their places as 
waiters, to be flanked on the outside by. the 


battle-worn heroes—our heroes, for that little _ 
word had suddenly been promoted to the 


highest place in the Springbrook dictionary. 
There were mountains of cake, prairies of 
pies, pyramids of jellies, hecatombs of meat 
and game, gardens of pickles ahd ‘oceans of 
coffee, screened from.-the sun by evergreéns 


and flags, twined and twisted and festooned 
in every conceivable shape... . 

Lu Rogers, Belle. Smith, Kate Ellis, and 
Mat (Martha) Fisher were the beauties of 
Springbrook, and Belle, par excellence, the 
belle of all. Very much “exereised” had they 
been about the preparations, for they imag- 
ined that they each had a lover among our 
heroes. Daintily dressed, with petite flags 
woven in their hair, knots of tri-colored rib- 
bon upon their bosoms, and happy smiles upon 
their innocent faces, they, flitted about until 
they were out of all kind of patience, waiting 
for the delayed cars. Was there ever an 
eagerly-watched train that was not behind 
time? They thought not, and withdrawing 
from the noisy groups around the tables, 
seated themselves upon the crest of a hill that 
commanded the railroad from the point where 
it issued from the “ deep cut,” and ran on an 
air line into the little town. 

“T wonder how Charley Tompkins looks,” 
said Belle, smoothing her glossy black hair 
with the prettiest of fingers. “ You know he 
was only a common private when he went 
out, and now he is a captain. O, I’m so glad!” 

“And I wonder what difference that will 
make to you?” replied Lulu Rogers, drawing 
her long, golden curls around her white peck 
and biting the ends. 

“The same that Frank Jenkins will make 
to you, or Ned Mintum to Kate, or George 
Edwards to 

“Pshaw! We were all well enough before 
they went to Washington, and mingled in 
fashionable society; but you'll see now how 
they'll turn up their aristocratic noses at us 
poor, sun-burned country girls. For my part, 
I’ve made up my mind not to cry my eyes 
out, or break my little heart about them, 
What do you say, Kate?” 

“I should be very sorry to lose my good 
opinion of—of—” 


“Ned Mintum! why.don’t you speak it 


‘right out?” continued the little tease. 


But Kate Ellis was of the silent class, and 
sat with her large, dreamy, hazel eyes, and 
héad crowned with dark brown hair, resting 
upon her hand, without answering. The cur- 
rents of her young heart ran deeper than any 
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of the rest, and if once swept by a storms, 
would rise: in billows that we never rg 
quietéd. | 

“See how she blushes, girls” and the little 

‘beauty clapped her hands for very. glee. 
- You ought to be ashamed of yourself, Lu,” 
interposed Martha Fisher, a’ sparkling bru- 
nette, twining her arm tenderly around ‘the 
waist of her blushing companion. ° 

“Ashamed? ©, botheration! You haven't 
‘anything to boast of, Miss Fisher,” dropping 
her a mock. courtesy. “Maybe somebody’s 
‘cheeks didn’t show Cupid’s banners when the 
good old domine praised George Edwards, 
last night. I wish I was aman! Wouldn’t I 
torment your susceptible hearts!” 

“ You'll that, Laj for somebody, I fear, 
if you do not restrain your tongue,” oe 
Belle. 

do that for somebody, will 1?” 
mimicked the precise manner of the other, so 

as to bring a smile to the faces ofall. “But 
what’s the use of life without fun?” 

“Lulu, will you never be serious?” asked 


_ Kate, suddenly raising her eyes, and fixing 


them intently upon her companion. 

“Me? No! I’m not: going through life, 
moping like an owl. Time enough to be sad 
when trouble comes;” anda few notes of a 
merry song rippled’ ‘from her lips, like the 
joyous warbling@~f a canary. “‘ Now don’t 
be afther tellin’ the likes ov me,’ as our Bridg- 
et says, of ‘The loud laugh that speaks the 
vacant mind, for I’ve been bored to death 
with that‘for the last three years, I wonder 
if our ‘school marms’ were ever young? 1 
reckon they must have been born old maids, 
or they would have more pity on us.” 

“ How can you talk so, Lulu? Do you not 
remember : 


“4 We talk of love and pleasure—but ’tis all 

A tale of falsehopd. Life's made up of gloom. 
The fairest scenes are clad in ruin’s pall; 

The loveliest pathway leads but to the tomb.” 


“Do stop, Kate. Percival was nothing but 
a misanthrope, and—” 

“I’m nothing better, you would say,” 

“Not I. You are a dear, good, kind girl;’’ 
and the impetuous young lady threw her 
arms about her neck, and fairly smothered 
her with kisses. “ Now, Katie darling, please 
don’t lecture me any more. God made me 
happy, you know, and—” 

“Ged ever keep you 80,” murmured the 
beautiful girly as she pressed her to her heart 
and returned her caresses. 
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‘For a moment a holy feeling stole into the 
heart of the volatile girl. She felt the meaning 
of the solemn words, and bowed to them as to 
a blessing. Tears dimmed the suminier-sky 
blae of her eyes, and all’ of galety vanished. 
‘Of such a varied warp and woof! are some 
natures, that life to them must be all sunshine, 
or all dark storms. There ate no intermedi- 
ate, half-cloudy half-bright days. 

“ Katie, dear Katie,” she whispered, after 
some moments of silence,“ what would you 
do, if Ned Minturn should not come ‘back—if 
if—tie ‘were dead? You khow we have heard 
nothing from them—that is—of who suflered 
in the last battle.” 

“ Hush, Lula!” rt 

“ Katie, I should die, if—if—” but her sobs 
cut the name short. - 

“ Let us hope for the best, Lulu. All things 
are in-the hands of God.” 

Puff, puff, eame the locomotive, drawing its 
train of hopes and fears slong—drawiug its 
ears’ loaded with many hundred hearts, beat- 
ing wildly with love and anticipation, or sunk 
deep with dread. Ah! how little we stop to 
think, as the huge monster dashes by, with 
its heart of fire, lungs of iron, sinews of steel, 
and breath of steam, of what varied emotions 
sway the breasts of the multitude whirled 
swiftly along—now to an earthly home—now 
to one eternal. If the soul is a cosmopolite 
of myriads of worlds when death bas robbed 
it of its clayey fetters and given it wings, how 
well steam tfains it in this, for its journeyings 
in the hereafter ! 

In a few moments the ponderous wheels 
were stopped, the fiery, hissing breath sub- 
dued, and as if ever inert matter, the ‘long 
tram stood motionless, at the depot. ‘Out 
came the crowd—strong, brave men, crippled 
oneswounded—sick, It seemed all the work 
of an instant, and then, thundering along, the 
same hopes and fears that swelled the hearts 
at Springbrook were carried to other local- 
ities. Like a flash of summer lightning it 
swept from sight, all except one car that had 
been detached, and stood idly on a side track. 
But why was it left there? What fearful 
mystery was hidden in its tightly locked cell ? 

Wild and loving was the welcome given to 
our heroes. Father and mother and sister 
and brother clasped again dear ones in their 
trembling arms, and many a heart was poured 
out in thankfulness to that good God who 
had watched over them amid the shock of 
battle, and brought them home in safety. O, 
heart be still, and tongue be mute, at such a 
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time. Silence is the true eloquence, and the 
busy tongue and careless laughter are harsh 
discord. 

And many a fair cheek flushed, and many 
a young heart beat fitfully, as the brave, sun- 
browned men filed along beneath the tattered 
stripes and half-obliterated stars they had 
fashioned with their own hands—the parting 
gift of pride and affection, now brought back 
to them, glorious with the marks of shot, and 
stains of erimson hattle storms. 

_“ There is Charley Tompkins! and there, 
Ned Minturn, and there, George Edwards!” 
exclaimed Belle Smith, waving her handker- 
chief. 

“And where is Frank Jenkins?” asked 
Kate Ellis. 

“TI do not see him. . Come, let us go and 
meet them ;” and amid the ringing huzzas, 
they started towards the waiting tables. 

But Lulu Rogers, the petted, light-hearted 
beauty, stirred mot, Like one gazing on 
vacancy, she stood, looking, and yet seeing 
not. Ah! he whom she had secretly wor- 
shipped so long—who was peer to all others 
in her young heart, was not there. 

“ Lulu, dear, are you not coming?” asked 
Kate, turning back. 

“ Katie, he is not there!” 

Who, Lu!”. 

“ Frank—Frank—” and. then the hot tears 
surged up, and drowned the blue of her ever 
dancing eyes. 

“He’s busy, somewhere. Come, we will 
find him.” 

“No; all the others are there. But he— 
he—” and she flung herself upon the bosom of 
her companion, and wept, passionately. 

- “Be still, Lulu., Dry your tears. Come 
with me, and we. will inquire for him.” 

“No,no! He is dead—dead! But you go, 
Katie. I will go home-home,’”. 

A great sorrow had suddenly come upon 
her, and she bowed to it, like a willow toa 
storm. Vain were her companions’ entreaties. 
She would be alone, and for more than an 
hour sat bowed, with the glorious swell of 
music, the thundering of huzzas, and the ring 
of happy voices in her ears—a prey to more 
than mortal fears. Truly those “ who have 
most of heart know most of sorrow,” and the 
sensitive, joy-strung natures feel the deepest 
the plunging of the iron into the soul. Buta 
harsh sound startled her, at length. The 
ratfling of a chain, the withdrawing of a bolt 
aroused her, and wiping away her tears, she 
saw rough pine boxes lifted from the station- 
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ary car. Long, narrow boxes were they—the 
outside covering of a fairer coffin that en- 
shrined a corpse! With the speed of thought 
she flew down the little hill, and stood amid 
the group, who, with hushed voices, were 
making preparations to carry home the shat- 
tered wrecks—the soulless atoms of those who 
had ‘once been men, and battled bravely for 
their God, their country, and their flag. 

“Who? who?” she gasped, between great 
sobs, as she stood among the wondering group 
—the improvised undertakers of the little 
town. Wondering to see that young, beauti- 
ful girl there, with the tri-color waving upon 
her bosom, and the tiny flag fluttering among 
her wind-swept curls, 

“Johnson, and Burt, and Miller, and—I’ve 
forgotten who the, other was; he was an 
officer, anyhow,” replied a soldier, who stood 
resting upon his crutches, with his face seamed 
with sabre-cuts, and one leg amputated by a 
rebel shell. 

A wail, a groan, a sudden cry of pain, like 
the snapping of a harp string, and she fell into 
the arms of one of the bystanders, pale, nerve- 
less as death. 

“Who is this? what is the matter?” asked 
the soldier. 

“Old man Roger’s daughter, and she was 
looking after Frank Jenkins, I fancy. I’ve 
often heard my women @bks say that they 
were as good as engaged.” 

“Poor girl! Poor fellow!” 

“Did you know him ?” 

“Know him? Not much. He was a brave 
fellow, though, and when the guerrillas gave 
me this,”—pointing to the broad scar on his 
forehead—* didn’t he save my life.” 

_.“ Then are you sure this isn’t his body ? 
There is no mark upon the box.” . 

“It may be. I can’t tell. He was wounded, 
and in the hospital, I know; and, now I come 
to think of it, there was one coffin brought 
from there, Yes, yes, it must be the captain.” 

Late that night was the revelry kept up, 
but poor Lulu Rogers mingled not therein. 
Tenderly had she been carried home from the 
depot and given into the arms of her parents. 
It was like bringing one back from the dead, 
to restore her to consciousness. At length, 
however, their efforts were repaid. with suc- 
cess, and becoming tranquil, she allowed her 
mother to put her to bed, even as she had 
done when a little child. There was some- 
thing so tender in that mother’s touch, as she 
smoothed back her rippling hair—something 
so holy in her good-night kiss, something so 
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pure and trustful inherwo .,thatacalm, 
as of heaven, came to the hear of the sorrow- 
ing girl. True, her thoughts were busy with 
the horrors of the battle-field, and wandering 
among the loathsome scenes of the hospital, 
to be fixed at last upon a rude, coffin-contain- 
ing box, waiting in the church for entomb- 
ment on the morrow. And even as fancy 
pictured the wounded, the dying and the dead, 
the strains of festive music, and the melody 
of happy voices, would come borne on the 
night wind, causing her to shudder and shut 
her ears tothe sound. No one came to breathe 
a single word of comfort. 

Her ld father had sought in vain for infor- 
mation. <A careless “ I don’t know,” had met 
all his inquiries, for far too happy were the 
returned soldiers, rioting in plenty, to think 
of.other things. War, though it might not 
have rendered them brutal, had, from its con- 
stant association with death, made them 
thoughtless. So poor Lulu suffered on in 
silence and alone. The wings of her ever- 
soaring, jubilant heart had been broken, and 
like the sun-struck eagle, stricken down at its 
highest flight, it grovelled in the dust. 

“Lulu, darling!” 

“ Kate Ellis! How came you here?” 

“T have stolen from the pleasure-seekers to 
come and see you. I knew you would be 
very lonely.” 

“It was very kind; but how could you 
leave Ned Minturn ?” 

“Our walks in life can never be the same.” 

“ Katie ?” 

“Hush! Don’t ask me any questions, now. 
My sorrow is greater than yours. Had he 
died, I could have worshipped his memory, 
but now—” 

“Katie,” replied Lulu, as she drew her 
down to her, and kissed away the tears that 
all her strong will could not keep back, 
“ Katie, these few hours of sorrow have taught 
me a bitter lesson. ‘The men are fighting, 
falling for our country, and have we nothing 
to do?” 

“Surely not you?” 

“But I have! My mind is made up. To- 
morrow this hair—this once heart pride of 
mine, and which he—he was wont to call 
glorious, shall be cut off, and—” 

“You are wild!” 

““Am 1? Time will show. Hereafter I shall 
devote myself to my country. Nurses are 
needed. I will be one.” 

“Hush, darling. Dress yourself, and come 
oyt into the orchard; the air stifles me here.” 
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Under the leafy trees, through the shadowy 
moonlight they walked, with their arms twined 
girl-like each around the other, scenting the 
rich apple blossoms. Tired at length, they 
sat down upon a fallen trunk, and talked of 
their heart sorrows. The warrior lover of 
Lulu was dead—that of Kate Ellis, a traitor 
at heart. That much the gentle girl had found 
out, and spurned him, though it shook her 
strong feelings to the very centre. What was 
there left for them? ‘To-morrow they would 
go together and become ministering angels in 
some hospital. 

“God will give us strength and watch us,” 
whispered Lulu, as her companion sought to 
dissugde her. 

“For what, Luli?” asked a strong, manly 
voice by their side. 

“Frank! Frank Jenkins!” and she arose 
and was clasped in his outstretched arms. 

“You have found your hero. God bless 
you,” whispered Kate Ellis, as she stole away, 
and left them alone. 

There is a girl with dreaming eyes and dark 
brown hair, that has been truly a “ ministering 
angel” by the bedside of many a sick soldier, 
smoothing their dying pillow, and pointing 
them to heaven. But will she linger there 
longer? One who (God bless him!) sees 
through the clouds of the present, the future 
glory of the stripes and stars, kissed away the 
answer when she would have said “ yes,” and 
who can doubt but that Katie Ellis will soon 
change her name for that of one we will gladly 
embalm among our heroes ? 

HORNE T@@KE AND THE LUNATIC. 

In the Jurisprudence Department of the 
National Association, Lord Brougham related 
an anecdote to show that it was a mistake to 
suppose that insane persons were not amen- 
able to deterrent motives. Horne Tooke was 
sitting in a room by himself one day, when in 
rushed a lunatic flourishing a large-bladed 
knife in his hand. The lunatic said, “ You 
are Mr. Horne Tooke, are you not ?”—* Yes,” 
was the reply. “Then,” said the lunatic, “I 
will soon put an end to you.”—Horne Tooke 
answered, “If you do, you will suffer for it.” 
“0,” said the madman, “I came out of Dr. 
ton’s asylum t’other day, and they can’t pun- 
ish me.”—Horne Tooke rejoined with great 
tact, “Then, I suppose you don’t know that a 
law was passed t’other day saying that all 
lunatics should be hanged ?”—“ No, IT didn’t 
know that,” said the man, throwing down the 
knife in a tremor, and slinking out of the room, 
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their infancy a compact of friendship; noth- 
ing is more common. At twenty-five years 
of age they still kept it with scrupulous fidel- 
ity; this circumstance was more uncommon. 
At college, where the same studies united 
them both, and in the sixth regiment of huz- 
zars, where they served under the rank of 
lieutenant, they had. been surnamed, and.it 
was still retained, Castor and Pollux, Orestes 
and Pylade, Damon and Pythias. 

One day—they were fifgeen and sixteen 
years old; it is at that age when the thoughts 
come most ingenuonsly exaggerated ; for later, 


alas! they become positive and true, and one. 


ceases to be happy—Verneuil and Juvigny 
said to each other: 

“Friendship until death !” 

“ And let us vow, that everything shall be 
shared between us; pleasure and pain, fortune 
and misery.” 

“ But if we should desire at the same time 
something which might be impossible for us 
to share ?” 

“ Ah, well! we will both relingnish it.” , 

“Why deprive one of happiness which 
would be for the other a cause of joy ?” 

“Thou art right. Let us agree that fate 
shall decide.” 

“ Be it so; but not let it be left blindly to 
fate. We will play if thou wishest it, and de- 
cide by lot.” 

“ That is it; a game of cards, and all will 
be decided.” 

“TI accept. In this way we never shall 
dispute.” 

“Coldness shall never enter our treaty. 
Anc if one object suits thee, and me also, we 
will have a game of cards, and he who wins 
shall possess the conquest; this is charming.” 

A solemn oath sealed this strange treaty. 


Strange. Thus many persons would find 


it; but after ten years’ experience one would 
be likely to regard it conscientiously, as the 
result of a, higher inspiration. At twenty-. 
five years of age Verneuil and Juvigny, 
thanks to many games of eards, had avoided 
as many quarrels capable of breaking the, 
most closely cemented friendship. All had 
then gone on charmingly, until, but—— 
There is no treaty so skilfully drawn upin 
which one cannot discover, sooner.or later, 
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A GARRISON ADVENTURE. 


BY ESTELLE GREY. 


Verwevit and Juvigny had formed, from. 


some impossibility which had. not been fore- 
seen, This proves that it has not been given 
to humaa minds to attain to perfection in any- 
thing, and this will explain why there does 
not exist a single contract where one has not 
consecrated a more or less. numberof articles 
to a possibility of rupture. ' 

It. was after the, glorious and rapid cam- 


paign of Italy, a squadron of the sixth huz-. 


zars, recalled to France, were garrisoned in 
the little city of St. Germain, and the officers, 
feted and received like so many heroes, rushed 
into pleasure with as much ardor as they had 
formerly braved the grapeshot or carried 
away aredoubt. The castle, the terrace, the 
forest, made St. Germain a delightful place of 
residence. But our two friends found there 
still another attraction. In this city lived the 
father of Delbois, their, captain, with whom 
they had formed an intimate connection. M. 
Delbois, happy to have his son with him for 
some time, spared nothing to make for him, 
as well as for his companions in arms, a joyous 
and affectionate reception, 

A bountiful table, at which presided free- 
dom and cordiality; a drawing-room, where 
were assembled all the most elegant dancers 
and amiable ladies that St. Germain could 
offer; here were more than was necessary 
to justify the constant presence of .Verneuil 
and Juvigny in the house of their friend Del- 
bois. But they were drawn there by a charm 
still more powerful than that of pleasure. It 
was reported throughout the city that a 
young Italian had arrived about six months 
since. M, Delbois had presented her in the 
world as the daughter of an ancient corre- 


spondent of his house, saying to the curious. 


that he had entrusted her to him in order to 


escape from the horrors of war which deso-, 


lated her country. 

Without stopping to draw the portrait of 
Bianca Marielli, this was the name of the 
Italian, we willonly say that her firstappear- 
ance in the circles of St. Germain was signal-. 
ized by the open admiration manifested by. 
all the gentlemen and the hatred of the ladies, 
who disguised it as ordinarily under the ex- 
terior of a lively andardent friendship, Many, 
adorers placed themselves in the ranks to ob- 
tain the hand of Bianca; but the demands had 


been received with as many refusals, and jt, 
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was thought, with some probability, that this 


hand was a treasure carefully preserved for 


the happy Delbois. Meanwhile, when the 
captain did return, he was fluttering around 
all these renowned beauties, without appear- 
ing to interest himself at all in Bianca, who, 
upon her side, returned indifference for, in- 
difference; they commenced to attribute the 
past refusals to the awkwardness of those 
who had made the demands. Her suitors 
took courage, and the beautiful Italian found 
herself again the aim of all love and all ambi- 
tion. 

There is not a heart, more susceptible than 
that of an officer of huzzars. She becamea 
kind of emulation among all the comrades of 
Delbois, and we shall signalize as the most 
enamored, but alas, the most timid, Verneuil 
and Juvigny. But the hour of love had not 
come for Bianca, .Whether her heart en- 
closed a mystery which it was important for 
her to conceal, she was amiable to all, and 
gave to no one tk right of thinking himself 
the preferred one. She knew admirably how 
to stop a declaration at the exact point, and 
coquette or not, she had arrived at the art of 
giving a higher charm even to coquetry. 
Meanwhile, her crowd of admirers were not 
diminished. Notwithstanding the maledic- 
tions which have been fulminated against 
coquettes, notwithstanding they have been so 
often devoted to scorn and hate, they always 
have the most slaves, and retain them the 
longest time. : 

One morning Captain Delbois invited all 
his friends to a grand ball. “ This day,” said 
he to them, “is appointed for me to seal my 
happiness. I wish you to come and learn the 
reason of my joy, and share it with me,” 
And speaking thus, his manner was so ex- 
pressive, and his invitations were so urgent, 
that yielding more to curiosity than the at- 
traction of a ball, not one of the officers failed 
to be at the fete. Verneuil and Juvigny, as 
you may suppoge, appeared among the first. 

Bianca had never appeared so bewitching 
as this evening. An expression of gayety 
and happiness was diffused over her features, 
which added to the brilliancy of her beauty, 
and gave to her an irresistible power. There 
was also in her bearing a graceful ease, and 
in her manner which, according to the inter- 
pretation one chose to give, inspired the 
most timid with confidence and even with a 
certain boldness. This influence first affected 
Verneuil, who had not yet.dared to exceed 
the limits of kind attention and compliments. 


Accepted by Biauca for her partner, he 
promised himself not to allow the opportu- 
nity to pass without making a decided move, 
and giving voice at last to his mute passion. 
During the first figure, he spoke with his 
looks, in the second, profiting by the dance, 
he ventured to press her hand; the third was, 
scarcely: finished when he stammeringly ex-, 
pressed to his beautiful dancer the desire to 
confide in her. The face of Bianca became 
suddenly serious; she replied to him: 

“Monsieur Verneuil, | have also a secret 
to tell you. You will know it at the close of 
the.soiree; wait until then,I entreat you. .1 
hope that then you will understand me and 
do me justice.”, Then resuming her gayety, 
she extended her hand to him, saying: “ This 
is between us.” 

And the fourth figure commenced, Ver- 
neuil knew not at first what to think, but 
upon reflection, he found in the reply that 
Bianca had given him more ground for hope. 
than fear. Finally, his imagination so in- 
creased, that ifhe had not been in the midst 
of 80 many witnesses, he would have delivered . 
himself up to all the wild transports of im- 
moderate joy. 

The quadrille was ended, and Juvigny ap- 
proached Bianca to inform her of the promise 
made to waltz with him. Verneuil hastened 
to leave the drawing-room. He went into 
the garden where at least he should only find 
for witnesses of his frenzy the trees and flow- 
ers. Trees and flowers, as one knows, are. 
the favorite confidants of lovers, who can in- 
dulge in their presence, without fear of either 
contradiction or raillery, the most absurd 
transports and the most ridiculous hyper- 
boles. 

Heaven knows to what degree of ridicule 
and absurdity the transports and hyperboles 
of Verneuil would have attained, when Ju- 
vigny found himself suddenly before him in 
a state of fever not less violent, and from the 
same cause. Joy always gives volubility. 
Our two officers, who, from self-love perhaps, 
had until now kept, secret a passiog whose . 
eud was doubtful, were delighted ta meet - 
each other and to communicate their expec- 
tations. 

“Verneuil, behold an evening which has 
fixed my destiny.” 

“ That is precisely what I was going to tell 
thee, my dear Juvigny,” 

“My friend, imagine an angel; enough to 
make us lose reason.” é' 

“T am much afraid I, have.lost mine. [ 
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never dreamed of so many graces united to 
such beauty.” 

““ Thou art in love.” 

~“ Who would not be so, after seeing her? 

Black eyes, with a head like a Madonna; the 

innocence of her simplicity joined to the most 

finished charms; a look to live in the heart, 
and « smile which burns in the soul!” 

While Verneuil was speaking, Juvigny ex- 
perienced a vague feeling of anxiety. 

“O,it is done,” continued the first, with 
enthusiasm. “ My life with the beautiful Ital- 
ian—my life with Bianca Marielli!” 

“Bianca!” cried Juvigny. “But it is she 
that I love!” 

There was for*a moment a terrible silence 
between these two young people ; then it was 
broken by Verneuil. 

“Listen, Juvigny; our relationship should 
not extinguish the friendship which unites 
us. It is Bianca alone to whom the right be- 
longs of deciding.” 

“To Bianca to decide—be it so. Verneuil, 
it is painful for me to afflict thee, but I ought 
to forewarn thee that according to all appear- 
ances the contest can no longer exist between 
us. After the reception Bianca has given me 
this evening, I have the hope, I can even say 
the certainty, of being loved.” 

“Thou art strangely deceived, my dear Ju- 
viguy, and compellest me to declare the 
whole truth to thee. Yes, it is I, I, dost thou 
really hear, to whom Bianca has given the 
preterence. I can give the proof of it this 
evening. Listen, and judge for thyself.” 

“ Hear me, rather, and see thy error.” 

And when in the midst of this discussion, 
which became more and more warm, they 
mutually related, as proof of their assertions, 
what Bianca had said to each of them, they 
stopped, confounded, seeking a reasonable ex- 
planation for this strange adventure. 

* There is no doubt,” replied Verneuil, 
after having reflected some moments, “ this 
confidence that Bianca will give us has no 
other purpose than to announce to one his 
triumph, to the other his defeat.” 

Then their ideas changed the course of 
their direction. After attributing to both the 
victory, they felt themselves suddenly dis- 
couraged, and regarded each other with envy, 
each thinking himself to be the slighted lover, 
and believing he saw a happy rival in his ad- 
versary. The transports of anger and des- 
pair succeeded this first movement. 


“ No, never,” cried Juvigny, “ will I give 
up Bianca to thee.” 
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“And I swear, while I live, Bianca shall 
never belong to thee. It is as we shall see.” 
The eyes of Verneuil flashed, and he clung 
to one last hope. 
“ Wilt thou break our friendship, and for- 
get our oath, Juvigny ?” 
“Our oath! Art thou keeping it, Ver- 
neuil ?” 
“ Yes, yes, and I exact this instant the ex- 
‘ecution of our treaty.” 
“ But if the chance in the play is favorable 
to me, wilt thou consent to retire freely, and 
_ Without reservation, and not make the slight- 
est attempt with Bianca?” 

“T accept.” 

“Come, then, and let the game decide be- 

tween us.” 

Behold them, seated at a gaming-table, five 
or six persons surrounding them, gazing on 
them with astonishment, for there was a sin- 
gular expression upon their faces, and there 
was not astake upon the table, which did not 
hinder the spectators from M#&nquilly settling 
their wagers. 

A half hour had passed, and the betters 
found the game proceeded slowly. The play- 
ers watched the looks of each other, vt 
touching a card without trembling, nor throw- 
ing it till after a long hesitation. At length 
they each have four points. The decisive 
blow has tommenced. Verneuil had made 
two odd tricks; two odd tricks are before 
Juvigny. Pale with anxiety, and with wild 
eyes, they let fall their last card—two tens of 
diamonds are upon the table. One of the 
betters sald: 

“This decides nothing; take another, and 
begin again.” 

“No,” cried Verneuil, “such suspense as 
this one could not endure twice ;” and rising, 
abruptly left the room. 

Juvigny followed him, and, stepping out of 
the drawing-room, they stopped. 

“ It is still necessary for us to decide.” 

“ And above all, that it be qaickly done.” 

A look, and a gesture, ended the explana- 
tion. 

“The judgment of God!” cried they. 

They rushed towards the garden. A man 
placed himself before them and arrested them. 
It was Delbois, who had been watching the 
end of their game and had followed them. 

“Your cruel project cannot be accom- 
plished,” said he to them. You will not re- 
fuse to my prayer and the gemembrance of 
the friendship which has until this moment 
united you, the sacrifice of a quarrel, the 
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motive of which is perhaps imaginary. You 
shall not fight at present; early to-morrow, 
if your foolish animosity has not had time to 
calm itself; to-day you belong entirely to 
me.” And taking them by the arm, he made’ 
them, not without some difficulty, return to 
the drawing-room. 

Supper was served. The father of Delbois 
advanced, holding by the hand the prettiest 
of the dancers, and presenting her to the 
guests grouped around the table, he said: 

“T present to you Bianca Marielli, the wife 
of my son, who married her in Italy, and we 
have been obliged, by family reasons, to keep 
the marriage secret until this day.” 

Verneuil and Juvigny were a little confused 


when they had to press the hand of Delbois 
to congratulate him. As for the duel, it was 
no more mentioned. 

Behold how this history came to my knowl- 
edge. I was walking one day with my wife 
and my little Eugene upon the shore of the 
Seine, when Eugene ran towards a group of 
washers, among whom was a broker display- 
ing his wares and also three or four pictures. 
My wife followed, and found him looking at 
a portrait ofa lady, the beauty of which so. 
charmed her that she could not resist the de- 
sire of purchasing it. While she was debat- 
ing the price, one of the washers eagerly re- 
lated to me the history of this lady, who was 
no other than Bianca Marielli. 


JOSEPH GRANT’S TREASURE. 


BY L. F. M. 


Tue good people of Elton were much 
shocked when it was understood that Joseph 
Grant had married again. “It wasn’t to be 
wondered at that he should want to marry, 
for his children needed a mother; but that he 
should marry that flirt of a girl who knew no 
more about taking care of children than a 
baby, was ridiculous;” and the speaker re- 
garded her three maiden daughters with a 
deeply injured look. 

Joseph Grant had been a rich man but had 
lost heavily, and retained only a little white 
house situated ona pleasant though small 
farm. He was yet a rich man in comparison 
with many of his neighbors, and was much 
respected for his sterling worth and integrity. 
Moreover, many maiden ladies of Elton 
thought they would willingly share his lot 
notwithstanding the small children. Indeed, 
most of that class have an idea that they 
could train children in the most perfect man- 
ner possible. 

His first wife, a beautiful, but weak woman, 


had sunk under their misfortunes, and died: 


leaving four children. Mr. Grant mourned 
her loss singerely, but in the course of a year 
he saw that his children needed better care 
than the housekeeper could give them. About 
this time he met Nellie Fuller, and after a few 
months married her. She was just the one 
you would suppose he wouldn’t have chosen. 
She was only nineteen, girlish and pretty, a 


favorite with all, and full of fun. So people 
blamed him for his choice. But under all 
this she had a firm, even temper, was gentle 
and loving. So Joseph Grant had no mis-. 
givings. Nellie entered upon her duties with 
much anxiety, and an earnest determination 
to do her best for her husband’s little ones. 
Then, too, she had a firm trust in her Heaven- 
ly Father, and she knew that he would sup- 
port and sustain her. 

Clara, the eldest, aged twelve, was unfor- 
tunatbly devoid of intellect. She had asweet,’ 
pale face framed with clustering ringlets of 
golden brown, large dark eyes that ever woke : 
a fecling of pity, and a sweet little mouth. 
Gentle and harmless she was, but she seemed 
to have no more mind than a kitten, and un- 
less she was addressed in the simplest manner, 
would lift her face with such a vacant ex- 
pression as to make your heart ache. She 
was satisfied with a few simple toys, and had 
never been sent to school, as no one thought 
it would benefit her in the least, and her 
father wished to spare her all pain. She was 
his pet, as such children‘are apt to be, but 
her mother had always shrunk from her with 
disgust. 

Harry, a boy of nine, was handsome, active 
and intelligent, but utterly spoiled, and con- 
sequently selfish and rude. Kate, aged six, 
was a charming little girl, sweet and winning. 
But she had a fearful temper and needed a 
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now two years old, was a: little blue-eyed, 
golden-haired fairy, frail and sickly, needing 
constant and watchful care. It was indeed a 
burden for a girl like Nellie Grant, but she 
firmly resolved that her husband should never 
repent his choice, 

Aunt Jane, the housekeeper, had received 
notice to prepare the house for the bride, and 
went about the task very unwillingly. She 
had reigned supreme for nearly,two years, 
and considered it little less than an insult to 
herself and sacrilege to the dead, that Mr. 
Grant should marry again. She had helped 
bring up the former Mrs. Grant, and had cer- 
tainly indulged her children most unmerci- 
fully. After receiving Mr. Grant’s letter she 
told them that they had anew mama who 
was coming in a few days, and -would prob- 
ably be very cross and strict. “But poor 
dears,” she said, “ you must always come to 
Aunt Jane, and she will protect you.” 

On this intelligence rebellion broke out im- 
mediately. Harry, who had been his mother’s 
favorite, declared “it was a shame to bring 
any one to rule them. He would soon be a 
man, and then he would take care of May 
and Kate.” 

So the days wore on, and the house was put 
in order and everything was ready to receive 
the bride, Harry rushed down to the brook 
to sail his boat. “He wasn’t going to mind 
anyone. He would show ’em he would do as 


he pleased.” Kate and Mary ran about in. 


great impatience to see their “new mama.” 
Carriage-wheels were heard and soon Mr. 
Grant entered with a sweet-looking lady, 
plainly dressed for travelling, and quite 
young, as one could see, 

May shouted “ Papa,” and Mr, Grant said: 

“This is my baby little May,’ and Mrs. 
Grant gave the child a warm kiss, and spoke 
a gentle word to Kate who clung timidly to 
her father. 

“And this is Clara?” said Mrs. Grant in- 
quiringly, turning to the child who regarded 
her vacantly. 

“Yes,” said Mr, Grant, “ Clara darling, this 
is your mama.” 

Clara raised her eyes and then grasped the 
lady’s hand, pointing to the ring and saying 
“ pretty, pretty.” 

Mr. Grant watched his wife nervously. He 
had told her of this child, and she had con- 
sented to become its mother. Now could 
she bear to take charge of it for life, with its 
hopeless imbecility, and her young life fettered 
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firm will, to control her. The baby Mary, 


with all these cares? Mrs. Grant read his 


« Joseph,” she said, “I love them. I will 
be to them a faithful mother all my life. But 
where is Harry 2?” 


“ Don to brook,” lisped May, “said he no 


mind ’oo. Say ’oo great cross ting an’ whip, 


us, an’ he no want to see ’oo,” 

Mr. Grant flushed crimson and rushed to 
the door, but his wife said pleadingly, “ Don’t, 
Joseph. Wait till he returas of his own ac- 
cord. Show me the house and grounds first.” 

So the angry flush faded, and when she had 
lain away her dusty travelling clothes and ap- 
peared fresh and cool, he showed her all and 
introduced her to the housekeeper, who mut- 
tered as they passed away: 

“Wonder if that girl thinks she’s goin’ to 
rule meand those poor lambs. Guess she’ll 
find her hands full.” 

About tea-time Harry started for home 
tired, muddy and wet. He knew he had done 
wrong, but “he wasn’t going to look sorry,” 
he said to himself. Mrs. Grant saw him com- 
ing and went to meet him. He tried to avoid 
her but could not,, 

“Harry,” she said kindly, “I am your 
mama. What is the name of your pretty 
boat ?” 

“Shan’t tell,” he said, and darted off. 

Tears sprang to Mrs. Grant’s eyes, but she 
resolved that her husband should know noth- 
ing of it,so she took May, who seemed to 
have taken quite a fancy to her, and talked 
pleasantly to her and Kitty.. Mr, Grant find- 
ing them so was. delighted. After tea was 
over and the little ones had been put to bed, 
Mr. Grant drevv his wife into the parlor and 
after seating her, said: 

“You have made a good beginning with 
Kitty and May, but Harry is selfish and rude, 
and Clara—” 

_“ Hush!” said Mrs. Grant, placing her hand 
over her husband’s mouth, “ let me discover 
their faults myself. I want you to promise 
that I may begin to-mprrow and govern the 
children in my own way.” 

“I promise, but it will be such a burden for 
you.” 

“ No, no!” she said, “ only a pleasure.” 

So they talked of the future and each felt 
that they had found a treasure in the other. 
Meanwhile Harry was wakeful and restless. 
He had expected to see a tall, gaunt woman, 
with freezing face aud cold manner; but the 
beautiful young face and warm greeting of 
Mrs, Grant surprised and disarmed him, He 
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her doll high. in air, threatening to let 
it fall on the gravelled walk, at the great risk 
of breaking its new china head. 


“Give me my doll,” screamed Kate, “ you 
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had seen her take Clara, Kate and May to 
their room, and heard her fond good-night, 
and wept to,think how wrongly he had acted. 
“Perhaps she will not be cross, after all,” he 
said, “And if she does not interfere with me, 
Pll be good.” With this comforting reflec- 
tion he fell asleep,., 

The next few days Mrs. Grant employed 
in becoming familiar with the house, and she 


took especial pains to gain some knowledge _ 


of the character of each child, and of their 
peculiar tastes. Kitty and May clung to her 
fondly, and Harry admired her, but stil] Kept 
far off in his great fear lest she should “ rule 
over him.” Clara liked any one who treated 
her kindly, and gave her bright things to play 
with, but her hopeless idiocy pained Mrs. 
Grant deeply. 

The village school began the next week, 
and Mr, Grant determined to send Harry and 
Kate. It was Kate’s first term, and she 
seemed to be very happy. The housekeeper, 
Aunt Jane, could not help liking Mrs. Grant, 
“she knew so much and made them all so 
happy.” The neighbors who called, deter- 
mined to find some fault, secretly acknowl- 
edged that things looked neater and nicer, 
and Mrs. Grant was an excellent housekeeper, 
and made a good wife for Joseph, even though 
she was young. The children sometimes 
quarrelled, but they were sure to be sorry 
afterward. 

One Saturday as Mrs. Grant was walking 
in the garden, she saw Kate crying and Harry 


ugly boy. I hate you, so I do, I'll tell 
mama; and J’ll tell her how you tore my 
picture book, and-eat, my peach, and upset 
my dinner-basket, you bad boy.” 


“ Do, little tattle-tale, and papa will give. 


me a whipping for your trouble. I'll tell how 
you lost my marbles, and tore the sail of my 
boat when you was angry, and ie: the ink 
on my new bogk.” 

“© don’t! but you're so ugly; ae me my 
doll.” And she began to strike him, when 
Mrs. Grant took hold of her, and said calmly: 

“T am surprised that my little girl should 


‘indulge in such a passion. Harry, why are 


you tossing that doll in that way ?” 
“Because Kate broke my knife, and Pll 
pay her for it.” 
“Well I didn’t mean to, ” sobbed Kate. 
“Will Thorn made his,sister sygh a dear little 
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whistle, and. Harry wouldn’t make me 
and when I tried, I broke his knife, but I 
didn’t mean to, indeed-I didn’t.” 

“Alarey, go to your room and stay till I. 
come ;” said, Mrs. Grant. “Now, Kate, did. 
Harry lend you his knife?” ' 

“No mama.” 

“ How, then, did you get it?” 

“I knew he wouldn’t let me take it,so I 
gtole it.” 

So Mrs. Grant drew the whole story from 
Kate, and found that wrongs had been done 
by both, and neither was free from fault. 
After talking with Kate till she,was calm and 
ready to ask Harry’s forgiveness, Mrs. Grant 
went to Harry and foynd him sullen and un- 
subdued, “ Girls were babies,” he said. “ He 
could never touch Kate but she would cry, 
and she was real hateful, too.” 

Then Mrs. Grant told him of a little sister 
she had lost ‘lz days agone, and how bitterly 
she lamented their quarrels about things so 
trivial after all, What was a knife in com-. 
parison with a sister’s love, a thing he might 
pine for in vain in after years! Harry could 
resist no longer. “I do so want to be good,’”’; 
he said, “ but I am hateful and wicked.” 

“ My dear child, take Jesus for a pattern. 
Even a child can follow him, And remem- 
ber that many a boy would be glad to have 
such a dear little sister as you possess.” 

Weeks flew by on golden wings and they 
were happy; but one day Kate came home 
flushed and tired, and begged Mrs. Grant to 
put herto bed. Morning came, and found 
her worse. The doctor said it was a severe, 
attack of the scarlet fever, Weeks wore on. 
Kate was out of danger, but Clara was dead, 
With gentle hand Mrs, Grant ministered to 
the stricken father, telling him it was better 
so. The bitter surge of the angry sea would 
never sweep over her poor head, She was at 
rest, and the mind denied her on earth, would 
be given her in heaven, Harry, who had 
wonderfully escaped the sickness, could not 
do enough for Kate. ..,., 

“ When you get well,” he said, “I.will make 
you the nicest whistle you ever saw, and I 
will not hurt dolly any more.” ; 

Then came another grief. Little May 
would recover, bet was blind. Poor little, 
thing, how she clung to “mama.” In all 
those weeks of suffering and sorrow, Mrs. 
Grant, girl though she was, never faltered. 
Every one said, “what a treasure Joseph 
Grant has found.” And he evidently thought 
80 too; for his love grew deeper and more. 
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tender as he saw her worth. Faithful and 
true, she was an anchor to the rash Harry, a 
guide to the impulsive Kate, and what to poor 
little blind May? Almost life itself. And 
when years after, that little one walkéd 
through the “valley of the shadow,” she 
feared no evil, for mama had taught her in 
whom to trust. And when in time a little 
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wee one took its place in Mrs. Grant’s arms, 
there was no difference, no diminishing the 
love she bore the others. And they felt no 
jealousy of the little one, but felt that she 
had come in the place of the lost May. 

So ‘let them ‘go through life, joyful and 
happy, for Joseph Grant has indeed found a 
treasure, 


Tue little river of Huisne flows through a 


verdant valley, comprised between Longny . 


and Pervencheres. Ata little distance from 
the latter village, near the source of the stream 
of water we have just named, is the mill of 
Dreil, that is the only one in the neighborhood, 
and can scarcely supply the wants of its nu- 
merous customers. 

The Dreil belongs to the miller Rigaud, 
known especially for his love of tranquillity 
and his habit of interfering in all quarrels, 
crying out, “ Peace,”—which has caused him 
to be surnamed Goodman Pacific. 

Such had been in fact the reluctance of Ri- 
gaud to contend, not only against persons, 
but against things, that he had never been 
able to change the arrangements of his mill, 
and to give the fall of water a direction which 
would have permitted him to add a new mill- 
stone. Every time work was pressing, he felt 
the utility of these improvements; he spoke 
of them as projects to be realized; but the 
love of repose prevented his going further. 

Meanwhile, the necessity becoming daily 
more pressing, Goodman Pacific began to 
seek an expedient which might conciliate his 
interests with his horror for changing. 

He had one daughter. Ivonnette was already 
grown up; it was time to think of marrying 
her, and Rigaud suddenly bethought himself 
that a son-in-law must bring him, at the same 
time, the capacity and the money necessary 

for the projected changes. 

Consequently, he repaired to his friend Bau- 
din, a proprietor at Bazoches, and related his’ 
wishes exactly. His friend promised to find 
asuitable person, but several months passed 
away before he troubled himself to fulfil his 
promise. 

During this interval, Rigaud, whom age had 
rendered less active, decided to engage a 


THE RIVALS. 


BY ANNE T. WILBUR. 


young man who soon learned to perform all 
the labor. Claude was endowed with the 
valuable faculty of working fast and well. 
Thanks to his indefatigable zeal, the mill 
went night and day, and the customers were 
no longer obliged to wait; he also found some 
minutes to assist Ivonnette in the house, to 
do her errands at Pervencheres, and to con- 
verse with her on a thousand subjects. 

At the moment when our story opens, they 
were engaged in one of those conversations 
which Claude was always prolonging, and of 
which the young girl never appeared weary. 
They were talking of the plans of Rigaud, 
which the latter had confided to the youth. 
Ivonnette appeared to doubt them. 

“You are jesting,” said she, with an anx- 
ious smile; “ Compere Baudin occupies him- 
self with raising oxen, not with marrying off 
young girls.” 

“The one does not interfere with the other, 
if you please,” replied Claude, who did not 
seem to be ina jesting mood ; “ Father Rigaud 
told me the thing as I repeat it to you. He 
wishes a skilful son-in-law.” 

“Well, he is in the right,” observed Ivon- 
nette, casting a sidelong look at the young 
man. 

“But he wants also a Heh one,” added 
Claude. 

“He is in the right there, also,” returned 
the young girl, this time mischievously—“ if 
the rich one has a good disposition and a 
kind heart.” 

“Then you approve his projects ?” exclaim- 
ed the miller’s boy; “ in fact, you have a right 
to expect much; when one is young, pretty, 
well-endowed! Ah, there are some people 
who have everything, and others who have 
nothing.” 

“ Are you envious of what the good God has 
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given me?” asked she, laughingly. To which 
Claude replied by.a sigh, 

“ Ah, if my parents had left me an inherit- 
ance,” said he, as if speaking to himself, 

“ In that case you would not want those who 
have one?” finished Ivonnette, 

“Tt is not their inheritance that I wish,” 

observed the miller’s boy, shaking his head, 
« it is the happiness which it procures to them. 
Suppose, for example, that there was with a 
notary in my name, two or three thousand 
crowns. I could improve the mill of Father 
Rigaud as well as any one else.” 

“ That idea has occurred to you, thn ?” in- 
terrupted Ivonnette. “Why did you not 
mention it to my father, when he told you his 
plans ?” 

“ You know very well that he would have 
turned me away,” replied Claude, sadly; 
“ and it is not kind in you to turn into ridicule 
what J have taken so much at heart.” 

“ Ah. ifyou assume that air, I can say no 
more,” replied the young girl, who evidently 
sought to arrive by pleasantry at a serious ex- 
planation ; “but why shouldn’t Ilaugh at you ?” 

“Am I laughing?” exclaimed Claude. 
« You know very well that I would give one 
of my arms never to quit the Dreil,” 

_.“A eripple would be a poor miller,” observ- 
ed the young girl, ironically. 

“ But he might be a happy husband,” added 
the youth,emboldened by the jests of Ivonnette. 
And as the latter, instead of replying, pretend- 
ed to examine a bag of wheat with singular 
attention, he added, stooping towards her and 
lowering his voice: 

“ It only remains to be known whether you 
would be a happy wife—reply, Ivonnette.” 

The latter hesitated, raised her head, blush- 
ed, then laughed aloud. 

Claude stopped, disconcerted. 

“To laugh, ig not to reply,” 
with vexation. 

“Must I then weep?” asked the young 
girl, confused, “We weep when we are 
sorry.” 

“So that you are glad at what I have just 
told you ?” exclaimed Claude. 

' “Do I appear to be sorry 2” replied Ivon- 

nette, laughing and blushing still more. 

The miller’s boy uttered an exclamation of 
joy, and seized both her hands. 

“ Repeat that,” cried he; “O, if you knew 
how much good you have done me. I have 

had so much anxiety, I have remained so long 
without daring to speak. I needed that you 
should encourage me,” 


observed he, 
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, © Men do not have. courage now, then,” re- 
plied the incorrigible jester; “ what were you 
afraid of?” 

., * The ideas of Goodman Rigaud.” 

_ “My father is kind; if he sees that it is 
necessary to change his plans in order to 
make us happy, he will not resist long.” 

Claude shook his head. 

“ Yes, yes,” said he, anxiously, “ he is kind. 
he does not like trouble and disputes, but he 
does like to have his own way;.and, as for 
money, he has counted too much of it in his 
life, not to know its value. He himself told 
me that he must have a son-in-law who is able 
to improve the mill, and I have only my good 
will.” 

“Well, keep it,” replied Ivonnette, more 
seriously; “ my father has a right to control 
me, and I ought to obey him; but time brings 
about many things, and ifyou are a Christian, 
Claude, you have not forgotten that hope is 
a theological virtue. That is in the cate- 
chism.” 

“ Then I will hope,” said the young miller, 
with a smile of gratitude and contentment; 
“since you are interestedin my desire, I will 
have patience. Ah, if you knew how this has 
troubled me, Ivonnette, I have thought of 
nothing else.” 

“ Well,” interrupted the daughter of Father 
Rigaud, who knew all she wished to know. 
“ Think a little now of our millstone, which 
needs to be fixed. Let my father find the 
work done on his return from Longny.” 

At these words she went out, and’ Claude 
heard her ascending the stairs, singing a pret- 
ty Norman song. The poor youth sighed, and 
was about to have resumed his work upon 
the millstone, as Ivonnette had advised, when 
a stranger appeared at the door of the mill, 
This was a man of about thirty-five years, 
clad in a half-peasant, half-citizen costume, 
andholding in his hand one of those canes 
terminated by a whip, which the Normans 
particularly fancy. He stepped on the thresh- 
old, and asked for Goodman Rigaud. 

“ He is not in at this moment,” said Claude, 
“ but that need not prevent your entering.” - 

The newly arrived accepted the invitation, 

“ Ah, he.is not here,” repeated he, looking 
around him, as if taking an inventory of the 
mill; “is he far away ?” 

“ At Longny.” 

“ And I have just come from there. Will he 
be gone long?” 

“ We expect him this evening.” * 
The stranger murmured some words of dis- 
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appointment, appeared to reflect, and ended 
by sitting down on a sack of corn, saying he 
would wait. 

He had scarcely had time to take off his hat 
to wipe his brow, moist with perspiration, 
when a new personage entered, abruptly. The 
latter wore a travelling blouse, covered with 
dust, and had in his hand a branch of holly, 
cut in passing some hedge. He did not pause 
on the threshold, like his predecessor, but, ad- 
vancing to the middle of the mill, struck the 
floor with his stick, exclaiming: 

“Oho, miller, is‘ not this the dwelling of 
Papa Rigaud, called Father Pacific ?” 

The traveller seated’ on the sack of corn 
turned with an exclamation of surprise. 
“Jean Taurin!” cried he. 

“Francois Laudrille!” replied the other. 
“How came you here?” 

“ And you ?” 

“T came to speak to the miller.” 

“So did 1.” 
“Here is anencounter. Then you camé 
from Regmalard ?” 

“Directly. And you?” 

“From Tourouvre.”” 

* And have you spoken to the miller?” 

* “He is not at home.” 

“ And you are waiting for him 

“ As you see.” 

Jean Taurin took his place on a second 
sack, opposite Francois Laudrille, and took 
off his hat also. The heat of the journey had 
fatigued him not a little less.than the latter, 
and he began to complain bitterly of the dust 
and the sun. Claude, who knew the rules of 
Norman hospitality, went in s¢arch of a pot 
Of cider and two glasses, which he placed on 
‘A cast-off wheel, transformed into a table for 
the travellers. 

Both hastened to do honor to the beer of 
Papa Rigaud, resuming the conversation 
which had been for a moment interrupted. 

It was evident thateach was astonished at 
the presence of his companion, and desired 
to know the motive; but ‘an explanation be- 
tween Norman peasants is always a thing 
singularly complicated; the spirit of cireum- 
spection has ‘given them’ a habit of evasion 
and subterfuge, which makes their conversa- 
tion a sort of equation overloaded with con- 
tradictory terms, from which one must labo- 
riously disengage the unknown quantity. 

' Meanwhile; by help of the cider, the two 
traveller, had reached an avowal that they 
had come to Dreil on important business, 

~ “Did you come to buy the mill of Father 


Pacific?” asked Laudrille, looking at Taurin, 

“Is it then for sale?” replied the latter, 
with an astonishment which appeared to his 
companion to be natural. 

“For sale? no,” resumed Francois, “ but 
to let-—only there is a condition.” 

He had pronounced these last words con- 
fidentially, reaching out his arm towards thé 
pot of cider, in order to fill the glasses anew; 
a hand prevented his own, raised the stone 
pint and substituted another. The drinkers, 
who had at the same time raised their heads, 
perceived Ivonnette, whose smile displayed 
two rows of teeth as white as the finest pearls, 

“Claude was mistaken,” said she, gaily; 
“he did mot draw the best cider as he should 
have done for strangers ; these gentlemen will 
excuse it.” 

And turning with the graceful readiness of 
the Norman, she disdppeared, humming an 
air. The'two travellers looked after her, then 
exclaimed, simultaneously: 

“What a pretty girl!” 

“A charming creature!” 

“It is the heiress of the mill,” said Taurin. 

“ The beautiful Ivonnette,” added Laudrille, 

“ You know her name, then ?” resumed the 
first, surprised. 

“ Who does not know it?” replied the sec- 
ond, winking and refilling’ the two glasses; 
spoke just now of a condition. al 

“Well? 

“Well, there isa ” 

“ How! the daughter of Father Rigaud—” 


“ Awaits a husband whio’ll improve the . 


mill.” 

“ How did you know this?” 

“From Papa Bourdin, Who thought the af 
fair might suit me.” 

“Ts that true?” 

“ He wrote +0 mé at Regméthitd a week ago; 
but I was occupied in settling my uncle’s prop- 
erty, and could not come sooner.” 
' “Then you are too late,” exclaimed Taurin ; 
“ Father Boudin had an idea that you had re- 
fused, and sent to Tourouvre for me to come 
in your stead:” 

“You!” replied Laudrille, stupefied; “ you 
came to Dreil for the daughter of Rigaud?” - 

“For her,” said Taurin, slowly sipping his 
cider. 

“ And you hope to be accepted ?” 

“T bring for this Purpose a letter from my 
godfather.” 

Laudrille opened his mouth to protest ; then, 
in obedience to that principle of a famous dip- 
lomatist, who recommends that one shoulg 
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never yield to his first impulse, he stopped, 
and swallowed drop after drop, three draughts 
of cider. Taurin wished to compel him’ to 
explain himself, repeating that his delay must 
have been regarded as a renunciation of his 
claims; but Laudrille took care to reply with 
that Norman ambiguity which imparts no in- 


formation, and the Conversation soon 


ened ou both sides. 

Meanwhile, neither thought of yielding, 
and if conversation languished, their minds 
were doubly active, The two rivals were al- 
ready seeking ways to outwit each other, and 
while their glasses continued to touch amica- 
bly, their imaginations passed in review all 
the snares which could be extended. ’ 

As the most important thing was to prepos- 
sess the miller favorably, both appeared at first 
resolved not to quitthe field; but Laudrille, 
who had more experience, soon ecomprehend- 
ed that this obstinacy, necessarily imitated by 
his rival, would result in nothing. Conse- 
quently, changing his plans, he professed to 
have taken his resolution, declared aloud that 
he would wait no longer, and’ bidding good- 
night to Taurin and Claude, resolutely took 
the road to Pervencheres. 

Taurin, who had wished to ascertain the di- 
rection he followed, returned, completely re- 
assured, and resumed his seat, resolved to 
await the arrival of Father Pacific. 

But Laudrille had no sooner lost sight of 
Dreil, than eutting across, he retraced his 
steps, passed behind the mill without being 
seen, and gained the road to Longny, on 
which he hoped to meet Rigaud. He had seen 
him often enough at Regmalard to be-sure ‘of 
recognizing him. and began to study what he 
should say in order to recommend himself, and 
especially to ruin his rival. 

His plan succeeded wonderfully; he met 
midway from Longny, the miller, who had 
stopped the door of a cabaret to let his 
horse breathe, and to taste the cider of the 
place. Laudrille introduced himself, told 
whence ht came, and received from Father 
Pacific a welcome which Whispered the 
strongest hopes. 

After having talked of the price of grain and 
new methods of grinding, in a way to prove 
his knowledge on the subject, and made an in- 
ventory of the different sums he had placed 
with the notary; added the estimate of some 
fields he possessed, and having tlius favorably 
impressed the miller respecting himself, 

turned the conversation on a godson of Fa- 
ther Bourdin, to whom the latter had at first 
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given a letter for the miller, but whdm he 
had afterwards found incapable of fulfilling 
the requisite conditions. Taurin, this was 
his name, had already dissipated a portion of 
his patrimony, and the rest was seriously 
compromised. - His residence in the great 
mill of Montague had besides given hima 
taste for idleness and dissipation; he was 
one of those young men whom a miracle 
alone could save from ruin. 

While they were thus conversing, night 
came on. The miller at last took leave of 
Laudrille, who promised to return on the 
morrow, and on his way home thought over 
the information which had been given him, 
rejoicing that the godson of his friend had 
not profited by the letter of introduction 
which he had received. Now, at least,if he 
should arrive, the father and daughter would 
be warned and on their guard. 

He was finishing these reflections as he 
reached the Pteil, where he found Tauriti 
sitting in the same place before an empty pint 
and a full glass. This sight produced on the 
miller an impression of disagreeable surprise ; 
it was like a sudden revolution. 

“Here is a youth who should have a god- 
father at Bazoche,” said he, looking at the 
young man in the blouse. 

'* As you say, Father Pacific,” replied Taur- 
in, who had equally divined the miller. 

“Have you been here long ?” 

“More that three hours.” 

“Then you came on business ?” 

“1 bring a letter from Father Bourdin.” 

All that Laudrille had announced was ver- 
ified. Goodman Rigaud took the letter, cast- 
ing on Taurin a stealthy glance. Any one 
else might have allowed his prejudices to ap- 
pear, but Father Pacific was not the man to 
hazard an explanation which might bring 
about a debate. He opened the missive and 
began to read it slowly. Instead of thinking 
of its contents, he was reflecting on the mode 
of ridding himself of his friend’s godson. At 
last, having finished it, he stopped, coughed 

two or three times, and addressed to Bourdin: 
half-a-dozen indifferent questions, In order to 
gain. time, 

But the young man was too eager to dis- 
pose of his rival to listen to the digressions of 
the miller. He hastily returned to the con- 
tents of the letter, informed the miller that a 
misunderstanding of his godfather would 
probably bring tothe mill a se party. 
Rigaud was careful not to say he had 
seen him, 
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_. | Perhaps you know him,” resumed Taurin; 

“ it is that skinflint of a Laudrille, an old fel- 
low who might be your’ daughter’s father. 
‘Look out for -him, Father Pacific; he has a 
whole legion of devils in his shoes.” 

Rigaud looked at the young man with an 
air of astonishment, 

“You must have heard of his lawsuits?” 
resumed Taurin; “he has sued his uncles, his 
brothers ; he would,sue all the saints in Para- 
dise, if he hoped to gain anything by it. Let 
him only set foot in the mill, and before a 
year he will be sole master of it.” z 

He!” exclaimed Rigaud, affrighted. 

_. “Not to mention that; he will deceive you 
about his -prospects,” resumed Taurin; “ al- 
most all his funds have been lent without 
security, and before three years he will be a 
ruined man.” 

The miller became pensive. 

“T do not speak of your daughter,” coutin- 
ued Jean; “ you might as wellmarry a linet 
to an owl! but you would not wish to have 
your son-in-law fold his arms six months 


_ out of the twelve, and leave you the labor of 


the mill.” 

This denunciation, though made with an 
accent which proved passion, had too much 
probability “not to strike Father Pacific, 
What he himself knew of Laudrille, seemed 
besides to confirmit. He began to scratch 
his ear, singularly perplexed in the midst of 
these accusations coming,.from both sides, 
Thanks to these, Laudrille and Taurin were 
both equally suspected. He believed the evil 
which each had said of his adversary, and was 
suspicious of the good which he added of him- 
self. The two rivals had succeeded only in 
ruining each other in his mind. 

Meanwhile, when Taurin, driven away by 
the approach of night, asked permission to 
return the next day, to speak more seriously 
of the business to which he had alluded, Fa- 
ther Pacific dared not refuse, and replied that 
he would expect him. 

' But when the young man had departed, he 
remained for some time immovable in the 
same place; troubled and dreamy. The spe- 
cies of conflict which was taking place be- 
tween the two candidates, disturbed his 
peaceable disposition; he wished to rid him- 
self quietly of both; for both equally dis- 
pleased him ; unfortunately he could not think 
of a way to do this, so after many exclama- 
tiens o ion and heavy sighs, he resalved 

to brav' debates of the morrow. 
Father Pacific, troubled with this cruel ne- 
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cessity, began. to inspect the mill he had left 
the night before. 

Claude had been so diligent, that the most 

pressing work was done, everything was in its 
place, aud Rigaud found no cause of com- 
plaint. He passed from the mill to the house, 
where Ivonnette had not the less well em- 
ployed hertime. The furnitare, newly waxed, 
shone with neatness, the sideboard was orna- 
mented with branches of thyme, and the 
table was set near the window, which allowed 
the coolness of the evening air to enter. 

The young girl, busy in preparing the sup- 
per before a fire which blazed joyously, was 
singing like a wood-bird. The good man felt 
his heart lighter amid this atmosphere of or- 
der, of industry and of tranquillity. He gai- 
ly returned the good evening of Claude, 
kissed Ivonnette on both cheeks, and seated 
himself at the table with a sigh of relief. 

The young girl had wished to celebrate his 
return, and the supper was more sumptuons 
than usual. Whenit was nearly over, Ivon- 
nette brought with a certain solemnity, a bot- 
tle of cognac half full, which she kept at the 
bottom of the chest of linen, and which made 
its appearance only on great occasions. This 
sight completed the satisfaction of Father 
Pacific. 

“ You are a good girl,” exclaimed he,“has- 
tening to finish the,gider which remained in 
his glass; “you divined that I needed this 
evening a little drop of consolation.” 

“The persons who were here a little while 
ago, must have disturbed you?” asked Ivon- 
nette, exchanging a glance with Claude. 

“Yes, yes,” replied the miller, sadly; “ it 
may be well said that one should think some- 
times before speaking, If I had not commu- 
nicated my plan to Father Bourdin, I should 
not-have- been in this embarrassment to-day.” 

“So you have not yet decided between the 
two candidates ?” asked Claude, trying to ap- 
pear indifferent. 

“Do you know why they omat” said Rig- 
aud, astonished, 

* Both apne of it at the mill,” replied the 
miller’s boy, “and each seemed certain of 
success.” 

Father Pacific outa of brandy. 

“ We shall see about that,” said he; “I am 
to have a voice in the matter.” 

* And yet you must prefer one of them.” 

The miller shrugged his shoulders, and 
leaning towards the youth, said in a confiden- 
tialtone: “ To tell you the truth, I wish they 
were both further.” 
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“ Ah, I wassure they would displease you!” 
exclaimed Ivonnette, joyfully. 

“ Yes,” replied Rigaud, pensively ; “ but the 
difficulty is, to get rid of them; both come 
from my friend, and, as Claude says, thought 
themselves sure of success,” 

“Tf you had reasons to refuse them!” ob- 
served the young girl. 

“Par dieu! reasons are not wanting,” re- 
plied Rigaud ; “ but I must give them, that is 
the difficulty! They will be angry, one word 
will bring on another, and it will end ina 
quarrel. I wish I could find some excuse for 
dismissing them, so that they would part 
friends.’ 

“That is easy,” interrupted Ivonnette; 
“suppose you tell them, that Iam promised ?” 

Father Pacific raised his head. 

“You!” repeated he. “That is an idea! 
but they will ask to whom ?” 

“ Ah, youare right,” replied the young girl, 
with an embarrassed air; “ who shall pass for 
my betrothed ?” 

“ Let me see,” resumed Rigaud, who evi- 
dently relished the expedient; “if we could 
choose some one among our neighbors,” 

“O, no!” exclaimed Ivonnette; “they 
would take the thing seriously.” 

“ Well, if your choice is good?” continued 
the miller, more earnestly. “Suppose it is 
not a pretext, but that I marry you in good 
earnest to another, to escape the two rascals 
who are to return to-morrow ?” 

“You know very well that there is no per- 
son in the parish,’ continued Ivonnette; 
“ you want a miller?” 

“ Undoubtedly.” 

“Steady and industrious ?” 

“ Of course.” 

“ Who can improve the mill?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And who will yet remain submissive to 
your will?” 

“So I understand it.” 

“Well, for that, my father, you must have 

a young man who has only his arms, because, 

if he is rich, you cannot rely upon his sub- 

mission; he will be master, and sooner or la- 

ter weshall have warin the mill. It is for 

you to choose between money and peace.” 
“Peace; I will have peace!” exclaimed 

Father Pacific, energetically; “but I should 

have liked money, too.” 

“What would you gain?” observed the 

young girl; “the mill can continue with its 

+ two millstones without our sleeping less or 

losing our appetites. What my father wants 
. 10 
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is a son-in-law, of whom he is as sure as of 
mysélf, and who will guard his life from anx- 
ieties and quarrels.” 

“You are right!” exclaimed Rigaud, his 
thoughts beginning to take the direction 
which Ivonnette was trying to give them. 

“ Only it is difficult to find such a man.” 

“Do you think so?” continued the miller, 
looking at Claude. 

“Tt must be some one of well-known prob- 
ity,” resumed the girl, “ an industrious labor- 
er, who will have mind enough to take care 
of himself, and gentleness enough to obey.” 

“ Well, I have it,’ interrupted Father Pa- 
cific, raising his glass to a level with his eye. 
“T will pay for the third millstone myself, if 
necessary, but I will be master of Dreil, and 

we will have peace until I am carried out feet 
foremost. Your glass,Claude, and pledge me 
in this. The person in question, is of your 
acquaintance.” 

“ Of my acquaintance!” repeated the mil- 
ler’s boy, trembling with hope. 

“ And of your family,” continued Rigaud. 

“Speak on, Father Rigaud; this son-in-law 
c n by you, is—” 

“The son of your mother,” said the miller, 

laughing. 

Claude uttered a cry, and Ivonnette turned 
away her head, blushing with pleasure. 

Father Pacific, who had taken his resolu- 
tion, received the passionate thanks of Claude, 
and the joyous caresses of Ivonnette. It was 
agreed that the suitors should be dismissed 
the next day with forced politeness, and in- 
formed fhat they had arrived too late, which 
was done. 

Laudrille and Taurin left the mill together 
with downcast heads and sad hearts; they , 
had at last comprehended that in seeking to 
injure each other, they but ensured the suc- 
cess of a third rival. At the moment they 
were about to separate, both raised their eyes 
and looked at each other. 

“Faith! we have had what we deserve,” 
exclaimed Taurin, with a sort of coarse frank- 
ness; “ let this serve as a lesson to us; let us 

ever forget thé proverb that when two rogues 
contend for a prize, a third arrives who bears 
it away.” 


+ 


Two physicians, of the names of Mead and 
Woodward, fought in England, and the latter 
slipping, his opponent exclaimed, “ Take your 
life.” To which the prostrate Galen replied, 
“Anything but your physic.” 
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NIGHT. 


BY R. T. A. MACEY. 


Hail, placid Night! the hours of toil are o’er, 
Glad relaxation sits at every door; 

Silence and gloom invite repose and calm, 
And weary Nature hails the precious balm. 


He who had roused him with the breaking morn, 
And felt him braced with vigor newly born, 
With thankful heart had seen the rising sun, 
And full of joy the daily task begun, 

Now gladly sees the crimson orb descend, 
Where western skies in tints harmonious blend 
Their latent glories with his parting ray, 

And earth and sky reflect the fading day. 


How calm the hour, how hallowed the repose, 
When Night her mantle o’er the landscape throws; 
No sounds discordant mar the peaceful rest— 

The genial charm which visits every breast— 

The gentle hum of insect voices round, 

But render night and silence more profound. 

And like the murmusggf some peaceful stream, 
But plunge the soul yet deeper in its dream. 


Ye gentle stars, whose ever burning light 
Illumes the shadow of the sombre night; 

Say, is it yours with careful eye to keep 

A guardian care upon the realms of sleep ? 

It is a joy to gem the weeping flowers 

When nightly dews distil refreshing showers,— 
To sparkle brightly in the dancing rill,— 

The placid lake with mirrored light to fill ? 

Ah, fain would mortals limit the design 

Which bade the heavens with lustrous jewels shine; 
Wouid hail with glee a world from chaos torn, 
And cry, “lo, yet another ray is born, 

Another lamp to lighten earth and sea, 

For thee, O Night! it beams alone for thee!” 
Beam on, ye watchers; shall the starry sky 
Less glorious seem to man’s benighted eye, 
That every ray to which the heavens gave birth 
Unfolds the utter nothingness of earth ? 

Beam on, your smiles thg dreary hours illume, 
And night is lovely, even in its gloom. 


Sweet hours, to rest and meditation given, 
Whose silence e’en is eloquent of heaven, 
How gladly would the thoughtful spirit dwell, 
Forever wrapt in night’s entrancing spell ? 
How sweetly dream away this transient life, 
Free from its tumult, severed from its strife ; 
And feel that morn, with all its beauties rare, 
But roused the soul again to toil and care. 
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The Florist, 


Water Roots of Plants. 

It is found that plants growing in a dry soil will 
produce roots specially destined for supplying them 
with water, and penetrating into the barren sub- 
soil, drain pipes, water tanks, etc., for the purpose 
of obtaining it. This is true of plants which, in 
other circumstances, are not observed to have 
aquatic tendencies, and yet whose roots are found 
in certain cases to accumulate to an extraordinary 
degree in drain pipes, etc. When, however, the 
plant depends for its supply of moisture on the in- 
fertile subsoil, or on drain pipes, cisterns, etc., it 
continues to live; but, as might be expected, it does 
not flourish. The water roots owe the good effect 
they produce, in a considerable degree, to their 
conveying water to those ordinary roots which are 
in the dry soil, and thus putting them in a state 
suited to the absorption of a greater or less amount 
of nutriment from the earth. The production of 
sickly crops may often be accounted for by the sup- 
ply of moisture being confined to this source; thus 
it may explain what is known to farmers as the 
“clover sickness.” This property in plants is, 
however, an admirable means intended for their 
preservation through dry seasons, or in circum- 
stances in which the supply of moisture is precari- 
ous or insufficient. 


Flowers to blow in the House. 

Several sorts of bulbous roots may be placed 
upon bulb-glasses of water for blowing in the apart- 
ments of the house, such as hyacinths, narcissuses, 
jonquils, early dwarf tulips, bulbous irises, ete. 
The glasses for this purpose are to be had at the 
seed and glass shops. Being made concave at the 
mouth, they contain each one root, and are to be 
filled with soft water, and one root placed in each 
glass with its bottom touching the water, placing 
the bottles upon a shelf or chimney-piece of some 
warm room, orin the insidé of a warm window, 
and if where the sun comes it will be an additional 
advantage; but in severe frost remove them to the 
interior part of the room where a fire is kept. They 
will soon shoot their roots down into the water, 
which, when become very foul or fetid, should be 
renewed with fresh occasionally; they will thus 
blow very agreeably early in the spring, and may 
be greatly forwarded if placed in a hotbed or hot- 
house. 


Double Flowers. 

It is found that double flowers—those in which 
stamens are converted into petals—are almost con- 
fined to the Northern Hemisphere. None are 
found in Polynesia or Australasia, and very few in 
South Africa or South America. This may possi- 
bly be accounted for, in some measure, by the fact 
that double flowers are great favorites with highly 


civilized nations, but are little or not at all valued 
by those in a rude state. The former, therefore, 
whenever they observe such flowers to have been 
produced, immediately transfer them to gardens 
and green-houses, while the latter pass them by 
without bestowing upon them any attention. Dou- 
ble flowers ought, by consequence, necessarily to 
have accumulated in long-civilized countries. 


Acres of Flowers. . 

Thousands of acres of soil are annually planted 
with flowers in France and Italy for making per- 
fame alone. A single grower in Southern France 
sells annually 60,000 pounds each of jasmine and 
tuberose, 40,000 pounds of violet blossoms, besides 
thousands of pounds of mint, thyme, rosemary, etc., 
and he is but one of hundreds engaged in this 
branch of horticulture. The atmosphere of some 
of these towns is so filled with fragrance that a 
person is made aware of his approach to them by 
the odors that greet him miles away. Already, in 
America, hundreds of acres of peppermint and 
lavender are being plante@, and the product ex- 
ported to Murope. Though the old world bears the 
palm in the perfumery line, and London and Paris, 
with their Covent Gardens and Marche-aux-Fleurs, 
lead New York in window gardening, and the cul- 
tivation of flowers in pots generally, yet New York 
carries on a larger trade in cut flowers than either 
of the cities mentioned, or any other in the world. 
One New York dealer has sold, since last Septem- 
ber, 50,000 carnation blossoms, 30,000 bouvardins, 
70,000 Chinese primroses, 30,000 tuberoses, besides 
over 10,000 rose camelias, heliotropes, etc., and he 
is but one of a large number engaged in this 
business. 


The Pollen of Plants. 

It has been ascertained that the pollen, or the 
fecundating dust found in the flowers of plants, 
may be preserved in bottles, in a dark place, for, 
in some cases, five or six years, without losing its 
fecundating power. Those grains which do not 
remain slightly moisf, are found to have lost their 
efficacy. 

Perennial Plants in Pots. 

Double wall-flowers, double stocks, double sweet- 
williams, and other kinds of perennial plants in pots, 
should be well secured from severe frosts. If these 
plants in pots are placed in frames, glasses or other 
covering should be kept over them at all times when 
the frost is keen, or occasionrlly in very wet weath- 
er; but in mild dry weather the plants must be cov- 
ered in the daytime. Plants in pots should, whgre 
there is not the convenience of frames, be plunged 
to their rims in a dry and warm border, and at night 
and in severe weather be covered with garden-mats. 
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Potted Meats. 
It sometimes happens to the ladies from some 
unforeseen circumstances, that large quantities of 


cooked meats, prepared for a party which did not 


come off, perhaps, remain on hand, which are meas- 
urably lost. Such should be potted. Cut the meat 
from the bone, and chop fine, and season high with 
salt and pepper, cloves and cinnamon. Moisten 
with vinegar, wine, brandy, cider and Worcester- 
shire sauce, or melted butter, according tothe kind 
of meat, or to suit your own taste. Then pack it 


tight intoa stone jar, and cover over the top with 
aboyt a quarter of an inch of melted butter. It will 
keep months, and always afford a ready and ex- 
cellent dish for the tea-table. 


An Omelet. 

Beat up six eggs; chop very fine half an onion, 
a little ham, a sprig of parsley, and add salt and 
pepper. Mix this all well together; put a bit of 
butter half the size of an egg into afrying-pan, and 
heat it hot; turn in the mixture, stirring it all the 
time until it begins to thicken. Then let it stand 
to brown three minutes, Jap it half over, slip it on 
to a dish, and send it to the table very hpt. Omit 
the onion and ham, if preferred without it. 


Drawn Butter. 

Take half a pound of butter; braid into it two 
table-spoonfuls of flour; put it into a saucepan, and 
add one teacup of boiling water; set it on the fire, 
stirring it all the time until it almost boils. 


Parsley and Butter. 

To half a pint of drawn butter add two table- 
spoonsfuls of nice green parsley chopped very fine 
(with a knife, on a board, not in a tray); give it 
one boil. Served with boiled chickens, lamb, 
mackerel or blue-fish. 


Shrimp Sauce. 

Cut-up in small pieces a dozen shrimps; add half 
a pint of good drawn butter, alittle pepper and salt, 
and a spoonful of vinegar; give it one boil. Served 
with any kind of boiled fish. 


Ege Sauce for Boiled Fish. 

Boil hard four eggs; drop them into cold water 
for five minutes; shell them, and chop them fine; 
stir into good drawn butter; give it one boil. 


Caper Sauce for Boiled Mutton. 

To three gills of good drawn butter add about 
half acup of capers; give it one boil. Be sure 
and stir all the time, for fear of oiling. 


and Parsnips. 
i] them an hour and a half; mash them the 
same as squash, or cut them in slices, and serve 
them plain. 
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The Housewife, 


Weater-Proof Composition. 


One-half pound tallow, two ounces of turpentine, + 


two ounces beeswax, two ounces olive oil, four 
ounces hog’s lard. Melt the materials by a gentle 


heat. Rub the mixture on the leather a few hours 
before using. It should be rubbed on new boots 
or shoes two or three times before using them. By 
adding a small quantity of lamp black and increas- 
ing the quantity of beeswax an excellent black ball 
is obtained. 


Isinglass Jelly. 

Two ounces of isinglass to a quart of water; boil 
till it is dissolved; strain it into a basin upon a 
slice of lemon-peel pared very thin, six cloves, 
and three or four lumps of sugar; let this stand by 
the fire for an hour; take out the lemon and cloves 
and add four tablespoonfuls of brandy. 


Orange Biscuits. 

Take the grated rind of an orange, six fresh 
eggs, a quarter of a pound of flour, and three quar- 
ters of a pound of powdered lump sugar; put these 
into a mortar and beat them to a paste; put the 
paste into eases, and bake it in the same way as 
biscuits. 

Scorched Linen. 

When linens or muslins are scorched, in the get- 
ting up, without being actually burnt, a brown 
mark is left upon the spot, which may be removed 
by laying some of the following composition upon 
it, before the article is again washed: Slice six 
large onions, and express the juice, which must be 
added to a quart of vinegar, with one ounce of pearl 
ashes. Boil the whole, until the mixture becomes 
thick, and apply it to the scorched spot while it is 
hot. 

Almond Pudding. 

Blanch one pound of almonds; beat them in a 
mortar to a smooth paste, with three teaspoonfuls 
of rose-water. Add one gill of wine; one pint of 
cream; one gill of milk; one egg; one large spoon- 
ful of flour. Boil half an hour. 


Caulifiower. 

Boil it one hour in water, and then add two cups 
of milk, and let it boil gently an hour longer. 
Dish it in a deep dish, and turn it over some drawn 
butter. 


Cabbage. 

Boil it two hours. It is very nice, also, after it 
is boiled, chopped very fine, and fried in a little 
butter. When done, add a little vinegar, and stir 
it up. 


Corned Tongue, 


Corned tongue should be washed clean, put into 
cold water, and boiled three hours. 
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Story of Winona. 

The name of Winona, which is used so often in 
naming ships, and which is now upon one of the 
gunboats in the navy, is derived from a legend of 
Northern New Hampshi The legend is told as 
follows: “ Winona was the daughter of an Indian 
chief, who was rescued from the hands of savages 
by a traveller by the name of Thornton, with whom 


she eloped and subsequently married. A few years 
of forest life so wearied the husband of Winona, 
that he concluded to go back into society, and 
communicated the fact to his wife, who was so 
overcome by the announcement that she killed her- , 
self by drinking tea from the night-shade berries. 
Thornton, after performing the last sad rites for his 
devoted wife, removed to Boston, where in the 
busy world, he hoped to forget the unhappy oc- 
currence. Twenty years rolled by, when one day 
a traveller came to a public house in Winchester, 
N. H., and after depositing his baggage, hastened 
to a grove of cedars, and was found the next day, 
by the grave of Winona, dead. 


Use of Buttons. 

These were used in England, by way of orna- 
ment, so far back as the tenth century; but it was 
not till the commencement of the fourteenth that 
they were adopted as a necessary part of attire, 
ribbons or lace having been previously used in 
their stead. The manufacture of buttons is not 
mentioned as a separate trade till about the mid- 
dle of the seventeenth century, when the importa- 
tion of foreign buttons, made with the needle, was 
prohibited. Soon after this, the invention of metal 
buttons took place; to encourage which, a penalty 
of forty shillings was imposed, in 1690, on every 
dozen of buttons consisting merely of a mould, cov- 
ered with the same kind of cloth as the garment; 
and the importation of metal buttons was pro- 
hibited. 

Potatoes. 

These vegetable tubers, according to some, were 
brought into England from Virginia in America, 
by Hawkins,in 1563; according to others, they 
were introduced by Sir Walter Raleigh, who, on 
his return homeward in 1618, put into an Irish 
port, where he landed a great number of them, 
which multiplied exceedingly, and became, in a 
short time, very common, both in Ireland and 
England. 

Paving. 

According to historians, the ancient city of Bab- 
ylon and the streets of Carthage were both paved; 
but the Romans had no paved streets or roads until 
the censorship of Appius Claudius, under whom was 
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Curious Mlatters. 


constructed the celebrated Roman road, known as 


the Appian Way. Paving was not practised in 
London until the end of the eleventh century. In 
the year 1417, we read that Henry V., impressed 
with the deep and dangerous state of the Holborn 
roadway, directed two vessels to be employed at 
his expense in bringing stones for mending and 


paving that highway. The present system of mac- 


adamising—so named from its projector, M’Adam 
—was introduced into London in 1824. 


Leather. 
The first garments in use among mankind were 


made of the skins of animals, and leather constitut- 
ed several parts of dress even after the textile arts 
were carried to the greatest degree of perfection. 
It is difficult, however, to fix the time at which the 
art of tanning was introduced, but most probably 
it originated in accident; as, for example, by a 
garment of skin falling into a pool of water contain- 
ing leaves, bark, etc., and remaining there suffi- 
ciently long. In such a case the skin would be 
more or less tanned, and its properties have under- 
gone a change that*could not but have been re- 
marked. 

Soap. 

From the earliest times, some material, possess- 
ing more or less of the cleansing preperties which 
distinguish the soap of the present day, has been 
employed for the purposes of washing. The He- 
brews used alkali; and the Greeks a composition 
made from oil, mixed with the dregs of wine. An 
English historian, writing in 1550, mentions the 
custom of scouring the cloth with hemlock and 
nettles. Towards the end of the sixteenth century, 
soap was manufactured in London; yet, as recent- 
ly as the reign of Queen Anne, many opulent fam- 
ilies were in the habit of sending their household 
linen all the way to Holland to be washed and 
bleached. 


Gazette. 

This word, so widely applied and so well under- 
stood amongst us, is said to be derived from gazetta, 
the name of a small Venetian coin, which was the 
price paid for one of the flying sheets of commer- 
cial and military information, first published by the 
Republic of Venice in 1563. 


Dice. 
These instruments of gaming are said to have 


been invented during the siege of Troy, for the 
amusement of the officers and soldiers. The Ro- 
mans frequently played dice; and our ancient 
kings were partial to the game. 
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Gnitor’s Table. 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, Eprrors anp Proprietors. 


MONTHLY REVIEW. 

Since the last issue of the DoLLAR MonTH- 
Ly, the President has sent a message to Con- 
gress congratulating the country on its 
prosperity, in spjte of the war, letting out a 
few diplomatic secrets regarding the workings 
of state, and telling us that the Confederates 
will be treated to that mercy which all men 
expect the instant they lay down their arms 
and resolve to be good citizens; which terms 
our Southern brethren no more intend to ac- 
cept than they intend to emancipate their 
slaves, providing they can help it. The day 
has passed for soft words and fair promises. 
They are useless. The Confederates have 
made up their minds, or rather the leaders 
have, which amounts to pretty much the same 
thing, to fight this thing out; and if we would 
have peace we must crush all the Southern 
armies now in the field, and all that may be 
raised hereafter. Todo this we want men, 
and although the President in his message al- 
ludes to the ravages of war and all its horrors, 
he does not tell us how many soldiers we have 
ia the field all ready for the battle ground. 
Such information would be considered contra- 
band; but even if it is contraband, we have a 
shrewd guess that our ranks will need replen- 
ishing by spring, so that new combinations 
can be made, new places reached, and new 
efforts made to secure a peace. To accom- 
plish all this we were not unprepared for the 
call for 300,000 men. Sucha draft was ex- 
pected, so no one was taken by surprise. It 
was well known that Grant needs men, that 
Sheridan would like 20,000 to begin the spring 
campaign, and that Sherman could use 50,000 
good soldiers in some expedition which would 
go far towards conquering a peace. States 
and towns had better commence preparations 
for recruiting, thus saving much misery and 
unhappiness; for most drafted men don’t care 
about shouldering arms. The inaugural mes- 
sage of President Lincoln will tell us how we 
stand, and once more hold out light to the 
rebels. Let us all hope that it will be success- 


ful, so that we can have peace; but much as 
we want it, we don’t care about terms that are 
dishonorable-——One Joseph Parker, a genu- 
ine Englishman, who thinks that he has but 
to speak to be obeyed, recently visited this 
country with what purported to be a peace 
address, signed by some 350,000 boys, seces- 
sion sympathizers, and old women. He wanted 
to roll the document in at+the door of the 
White House, but Mr. Secretary Seward 
thought that it was hardly worth while to take 
so much trouble, and plainly intimated to Mr. 
Parker that he had better return home and 
devote his attention to some other subject. 
In the mean time we have no doubt but that 
our enterprising paper makers, Messrs. Crock- 
er, Burbank & Co., of Fitchburg, will pay 
something handsome for the petition for old 
stock to be worked over for newspapers.—— 
The pirate Florida, about the seizure of 
which Brazil is inclined to be pugnacious, 
has sunk, and now lies in ten fathoms of 
water, where she is likely to remain for some 
time to come. She was anchored near Fort- 
ress Munroe, when an army transport ran 
into her. It was an accident, but one of 
that kind of accidents which will prevent 
the ship from ever being given up to Brazil. 
In fact, the Florida has made her last cruise, 
and in a few months will be covered with mud 
and oysters.——Since the January issue, the 
printers of Boston have indulged in a strike. 
Their demands were not complied with by the 
proprietors of the daily papers, and after hold- 
ing out for some days, and finding that the 
journals were issued as regularly as usual, 
most of the members of the Union went to 
work at the old rates, while others lost their 
situations, and were compelled to seek for 
labor in other cities see that there is 
some talk of introducing a bill in Congress 
for the purpose of taxing real estate. It is 
contended that this is necessary for the pur- 
pose of raising money to carry on the war. 
Our people are already groaning over their 
taxes, and groaning under them, and the taxing 
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of real estate might relieve them a trifle, but 
the Western farmers would raise a terrible 
row at the bare thought. They are men who 
have a right to be heard, for they have fought 
well, and done well for their country, the 
West having sent many soldiers to the field, 
where thousands have found graves. No 
doubt the whole matter will be talked over 
and settled in Congress, but of one thing we 
may rest assured—more money must be 
raised by taxation, if the war is to be com- 
pleted, and gold is to be kept down.—— 
We notice that the Masonic Fraternity of 
New York city have opened a depot, where 
they supply the poor with the necessaries of 
life at cost. The idea is a good one, and we 
should like to see the Masons of Boston un- 
dertake just such an enterprise. We have 
wealthy Masons in the city—mnten whose hearts 
are always open to the appeals of charity— 
and why should they not lend their aid to re- 
lieve the suffering poor ?——The country has 
been excited by the discharge of the St. Al- 
bans raiders, at Montreal. The decision of 
the judge, who told the raiders that they 
could leave the court, seize their plunder, and 
walk off like honest men, filled all with such 
astonishment, that at first the news was be- 
lieved to be a hoax, for the purpose of testing 
our patience. But we soon found that the 
matter was serious. The judge had let the 
men off on a quibble, and the fellows left 
Montrea! under the charge of their sympa- 
thizers. As soon as the Canadian govern- 
ment had recovered from its surprise, attempts 
were made to re-arrest the raiders, but up to 
last accounts, none of them had been taken. 
Our people were fierce for an immediate war, 
and if a call had been issued for volunteers to 
march to Canada, one hundred thousand men 
could have been obtained in a short time—old 
soldiers and new ones, raw recruits, and well- 
disciplined Fenians—the latter eager for an 
advance. General Dix promptly issued an 
order that all raiders should be pursued into 
the Canadian territory, and there arrested or 
punished; and people hailed the order as a 
declaration of war, and they would have 
obeyed it, too, if the President had not disap- 
proved of the same, having heard from the 
Canadian authorities an explahation of the 
outrage. The judge should be removed from 
the bench, and all connected with the affair 
should be degraded, if it is possible to degrade 
such men. We suppose they divided the 
money stolen from St. Albans between them- 
selves, and therefore feel quite independent, 
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and prepared to retire from office——“ The 

Confederacy is a hollow shell, and Sherman 

will prove it to you,” said General Grant, just 

after the former military chieflain commenc- 

ed his march through the interior of Georgia. 
We were fearful that Grant had uttered a 
sentence which facts would not warrant; but 
the old hero seemed to understand what he 
said; and at the present time, even without 
having the full details, and an account of the 
march before us, we must confess that Sher- 
man has proved that Georgia was but an 
empty shell, and that not much of a force was 
needed to crack it. “ We had a most agree- 
able march,” writes the sturdy general. “ We 
were not molested by guerrillas, or attacked 
in force. The men are in splendid condition, 
having lived off the best that the land con- 
tained.” So, while we were trembling for 
Sherman’s fall, and believing all that the rebel 
papers contained, when they spoke of harass- 
ing marches, of surprises, famine, fatigue and 
death, our gallant soldiers were eating tur- 
keys and chickens, and entertaining the dar- 
kies with wonderful yarns of Yankee life, and 
so well were the negroes pleased with the 
stories they heard, that 7000 of them followed 
the army to the siege of Savannah, driving 
mules, horses, sheep, and other cattle before 
them. We have always regarded Sherman as 
a great general. His march through Georgia, 
a distance of three hundred miles, with the 
loss of only one thousand men, killed, wound- 
ed, and stragglers, proves that he is a general 
worthy the honors which his country will be- 
stow upon him.——And now let us turn to 
Tennessee, and review the great work that 
Thomas has performed. He allowed Hood to 
force him back to Nashville, to besiege him; 
but at the proper time the Union general 
(who must have laughed at Hood’s efforts to 
crush the Federal army) issued forth, and 
struck a blow that almost annihilated the 
rebel forces. Thousands of prisoners, some 
fifty pieces of cannon, and a large number of 
horses, wagons and small arms, was the re- 
sult of this great victory. Let us honor 
Thomas, and every man who fought under 
him. He has deserved well of his country. 
His army has immortalized itself. And thus 
we leave military affairs, until our next 
issue. 
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TRUE.—Tom Hood says nothing spoils a 
holiday like a Sunday coat, or a new pair of 
boots. To have time set easy, your garments 
must set the example. 
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BUYING A HORSE. 
In purchasing a horse, excellent judgment 
must be used, or the buyer will get deceived, 
for there are as many secrets connected with 
a horse trade as there are with a lady’s toilet. 
Some jockeys are always on the lookout for 
the purpose of palming off a worthless animal, 
but we know of honorable men in the busi- 
ness, those whose word can be relied on, and 
such can always be trusted by those who are 
ignorant of horse-flesh. 
For instance, a horse-dealer, one without 
reputation or visible means, will “doctor” a 
horse until it looks like a young and spirited 
animal. Its teeth will slant outward at a most 
acute angle—a well-known sign of equine 
senility. It will have deep depressions over 
the eyes, which also give a very ancient ap- 
pearance; and finally, it will show white hairs 
all over its coat. To get rid of these signs of 
going down hill the dealer has his respective 
‘dodges. By means of a file he speedily re- 
duces the teeth to the length of those of a 
five-year-old, and by a clever process called 
“bishopping” he manages to imitate the 
dark marks or cavities which are to be found 
on the biting edges of all young horses’ teeth. 
This is done by the means of a hot iron, 
which burns out a cavity in the tooth, which, 
to the uninitiated or the casual observer, looks 
very like the real thing. The white hairs are 
reduced to the prevailing color of the coat by 
using a hair-dye. The loose skin which falls 
in over the aged horse’s eye, is punctured; 
the dealer then applies his lips to the place, 
and blows into the cavity; the punctures 
close, and the depression is obliterated, and 
in its place a smooth brow is seen. The ef- 
fect in restoring the youthful looks of an 
aged horse is very remarkable—as striking, in 
fact, as the filling up of a nut-cracker’s jaw 
by the introduction of a set of false teeth. 

All these attempts to renew the old animal, 
however, are of a very transitory nature. The 
purchaser, proud of his horse, which he flat- 
ters himself he has bought at a very reason- 
able rate, puts him into his stable over night, 
and by the time he has been well groomed in 
the morning, a dozen winters appear to have 
passed over his head. The truth is out, and 
the mortified dupe is only t6o glad to get rid 
of his bargain at any sacrifice. Some men, 
after the cheat has been discovered, have re- 
course to the law, but others are wiser and 
let the matter drop, determined to make the 
bestof it. 


Perhaps our readers are not aware that 
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many good-looking horses are afflicted with 
a disease of the vertebral column, which is 
not apparent as long as they are run up and 
down the yard, but which immediately exhib- 
its itself upon being mounted. He is gener- 
ally in splendid action when being trotted up 
and down the yard, and he is generally gin- 
gered beforehand to give him fire and spirit; 
in fact, no animal is more likely to take in a 
purchaser who goes upon mere appearances, 
The knowing ones would pinch him up and. 
down the spine until the sore place was dis- 
covered; but the jockeys know very well 
that the knowing ones are not likely to buy 
of them, and if they discover the unsoundness 
by chance, a “tip” easily buys their silence 
respecting it. 

There is still another class of animal with 
which the jockey tempts flats, and this is what 
is termed the “knock,” or lame horse, an 
animal afflicted with shoulderlameness. The 
jockey is no believer in the saying that “two 
wrongs do not make a right,” in appearance, 
at least, for he proceeds to cure the lameness 
of one leg producing a corresponding lame- 
ness in the sound one. This he does by tak- 
ing off the shoe, and inserting a beam between 
it and the foot, and nailing it on again. The 
horse now appears to go all right, in conse- 
quence of the lameness being equal in each 
leg. The trick, however, is good only a very 
short time, but generally long enough to suit 
the jockey’s purpose, who immediately on 
selling the doctored animal, decamps wtth all 
speed from the neighborhood, and when want- 
ed, is not of course, to be found. 

Those who want horses should buy of re- 
liable men, and not be tempted into great 
bargains by sharpers. 
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DIVORCES IN PARIS. 


What a page of scandal could be written 
from the records of the Divorce Court of 
Paris! The French people marry just as men 
go into commercial copartnership. Love has 
nothing whatever to do with the question—it 
is all a financial question. The sea has a sen- 
sible influence upon these divorces, and the 
prudent husbands here prefer spending the 
summer anywhere rather than on ocean’s 
beach. Did those nice observers the Greeks 
make Venus rise from the sea because the 
waves whip up love? It is noticed in Paris 
as one of the signs of the times that more 
husbands than wives sue for divorce. Fifteen 
years ago nine out of every ten suits of divorce 
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were brought by wives. Women are now so 
extravagant that few men of ordinary means 
can afford to gratify their wife’s caprices. 
She intrigues until she obtains contributions 
from one or two more purses, and if her hus- 
band be no philosopher, a divorce is taken. 
The wise rarely regrets it, as she becomes a 
free woman and manages to command a larger 
income than she ever before possessed. In 
Paris society her position passes unchallenged. 
The Arabs possess a wise practice in proceed- 
ings for divorce. When married people seek 
a separation the cadi orders them to live for 
some time with a discreet and austere man of 
the tribe, that the latter may examine their 
life and see on which side blame lies. This 
elderly man makes a report at the expiration 
of the appointed time, and this report is the 
foundation on which the cadi builds his judg- 
ment of divorce. Experience has demonstra- 
ted that there is no better method of restoring 
peace in families. The husband and wife put 
thus upon their good behaviour resume the 
manners of courting days. Each strives to 
be more amiable than the other to convince 
the “elder of Israel” that it is not this one’s 
fault if the honeymoon changed its quarter. 
Old love is awakened, and the pair that went 
to the approved man’s tent snarling like cat 
and dog, return home cooing like doves. 
PILGRIMAGES IN INDIA. 

An India paper of a late date says: “ Thir- 
ty miles northeast of Sholapoor, at Toolaza- 
poor, is the great temple of the goddess 
Bhowant, and twice in the year the temple is 
thronged by men and women of every grade, 
who come to pay their vows and sacrifice to 
the idol. Besides this, at every full moon, 
long trains of pilgrims may be seen flockigg 
thither, and such is the faith of the people in 
the healing power of the goddess that the 
sick are resorting there constantly in the vain 
hope of some relief. The temple at Punder- 
poor is still more renowned. Not to speak of 
the myriads who go there at the great festi- 
vals, persons make a pilgrimage thither every 
month from a distance of 50 to 100 miles, and 
the practice is kept up for many years. One 
man, who had apparently come from a dis- 
tance, the writer saw near Barsee, making the 
journey by prostrations, measuring his length 
upon the ground. It was under the burning 
sun of noonday; and, hardly able to proceed, 

he seemed the very picture of despair; but a 
case still more remarkable was that of a man 
performing the journey by rolling himself upon 
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the ground. We came up with him two miles 
east of Wairag, and asked him where he was 
going, and why he was thus torturing himself? 
He at first did not seem to hear, but at length 
stopping, he lay exhausted upon the ground, 
and answered in a faint voice that he was go- 
ing toPunderpoor. After some further ques- 
tions, as the writer remonstrated with him 
upon the folly of such a course, he raised his 
head from the ground, and, half reclining, said 
that he had come go far already that he could 


not desist now. He stated that his village - 


was near Chandrapoor, 450 miles to the east 
from there, that he had spent 15 months on 
the way thus far, and that it was 40 miles 
more. 
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CoNnsuUMPTION OF HoRSEFLESH.—A let- 
ter from Berlin says: “Americans visiting 
Berlin and taking refreshments in any of the 
ordinary restaurants that abound in this city, 
are extremely liable to make a discovery 
which many would esteem not wholly agree- 
able. ,If, for instance, they ask for beef, they 
stand a great chance of obtaining a dish of 
horseflesh. The case actually occurred to the 
writer, a week or two back. The consump- 
tion of horseflesh is increasing every year in 
Berlin. The meat is sold at only half the 
usual price of beef here. Most of it is disposed 
of to the keepers of public dining rooms, cafes, 
gardens, and beer houses, and is consumed by 
the pubiic under the impression that it is beef, 
which it much resembles in taste.” 
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A curious CHIMNEY.—Two enterprising 
geniuses in the Army of the Potomac, being 
desirous of furnishing their winter quarters 
with a chimney, lately chose a Schenckl shell 
for one of the corner stones of the edjfice. 
The chimney drew beautifully till one night, 
when, during the absence of the architects, it 
exploded, destroying chimney and tent but 
fortunately injuring no one. 


Atmost StRANGERS.—A brother and sis- 
ter met in Lowell, on Thanksgiving day, who 
had not seen each other for more than forty 
years. The sister is seventy-six years of age, 
and resides in Lowell, with a son. The broth- 
er, who is seventy-one years of age, resides in 
Maine. 


THe PHILADELPHIA SANITARY FAIR.— 
The Philadelphia Press says the net ‘profits of 
the Sanitary Commission Fair, held in that 
city last summer, amounted to one million 
and ten thousand dollars. 
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WORSHIPPING FIRE. 

In Russia there are many religious sects. In 
spite of the empire and the frowns of the gov- 
ernment officials, they continue to flourish and 
increase. The Greek church does not gather 
up all the various races, much as Alexander 
desires to see them absorbed and controlled 
by the priests, who are directed by the State. 
Most of the sects are secret. They may make 
some show of worshipping as the Greek 
church dictates, but their prayers are not for 
it. There is one sect in Russia, a secret sect, 
that worships fire. The origin of their relig- 
ion is related in the following poem. Itisa 
little singular that these fanatics should ac- 
knowledge the divine origin of Jesus in so 
peculiar a manner: 

One day the cruel, mocking, God-defying 
Pharisees chased the child Jesus into the house 
of Hallelujah. 

Chased the child Jesus with stones and 
staves, howling as they chased him. The 
child Jesus ran in and closed the dovr of the 
house after him. There was no onerin the 
house but the wife of the excellent Hallelujah, 
holding her child in her arms and rocking it 
to sleep. What a beautiful color was upon its 
cheek. You could scarcely see its little chest 
rise and fall with its breathing. 

“The wicked, God-defying Pharisees pur- 
sue me with sticks and stones. O, wife ofthe 
excellent Hallelujah,” cried the child Jesus, 
“show now thy faith. Put down that child 
that thou so much lovest, cast it quick into 
the stove; and instead of it, take me up in 
thy arms. Then when the wicked, God-defy- 
ing Pharisees rush in and ask for me, say I am 
burnt to death in the stove, wherein thou hast 
thrust me. Then they will dance for joy, and 
sing, and will go back to the city. And I 
shall escape out of their hands.” 

No tear shed the wife of the excellent Hal- 
lelujah; no prayer uttered she; no cry of hor- 
ror rose from her heart. She arose, threw 
open the stove, thrust her child into the flerce 
pure flame, closed-to the door, and took the 
child Jesus up into her arms as she had been 
bid. 

At that moment in broke the howling, God- 
defying Pharisees. “Give us the child Jesus,” 
they cried. 

“T have destroyed him in the stove. He is 
dust; he is ashes,” replied the wife of the ex- 
cellent Hallelujah. “Go back to your homes, 
O, wise Pharisees, for your enemy is no more.” 

Then they danced for joy, and shouted, and 
beat their staves together, and went home 


crying, “ Rejoice for he is dead! The accurs- 
ed child of Satan is dead!” 

Then, when they were gone, the child Jesus 
descended from the woman’s arms, and said: 

“ Heaven’s blessings be on thee, thou wife 
of the excellent Hallelujah; blessings for thy 
excelling faith, that is beyond all faith. Go 
now to the stove wherein thy burnt child is, 
open the door, and tell me what thou seest.” 

And the wife of the excellent Hallelujah 
arose and went trembling, and she opened the 
door and looked in; and instead of burnt flesh, 
or white ashes, she saw neither flame nor em- 
bers; but her glorified child, smiling and re- 
joicing, walking in the green walks of Para- 
dise, and led by the archangels. 

Such was the reward of the faith of the 
wife of the excellent Hallelujah. 

As the child was transported to Paradise 
through the aid of fire, so the worshippers of 
flames think they will enjoy heavenly rest if 
they bow before them. Fire worship is prac- 
tised in several parts of the world, but not on 
the same ground that it is in Russia. The 
poem is a most extraordinary oue, and should 
be read with attention. 

WATER AND VEGETATION, 

Science has elicited many curious facts re- 
specting water; among which are the sub- 
joined: “The glittering opal, which beauty 
Wears as an ornament, is only flint and water. 
Of every twelve hundred tons of earth, a 
landholder has in his estate, four hundred are 
water. The snow-capped summits of Snow- 
don and Ben Nevis have water in a solidified 
form. In every plaster of Paris statue which 
an Italian carries through our streets for sale, 
there is one pound of water to every four 
pounds of chalk. The air we breathe con- 
tains five grains of waiter to every cubic foot 
of its bulk. The potatoes and turnips which 
are boiled for dinner have, in their raw state, 
the one seventy-five per cent. the other ninety 
per cent. of water. If a man weighing ten 
stone were squeezed flat in a hydraulic press, 
seven and a half stone of water would run out, 
and only two and a half dry residue remain. 

A man is, chemically speaking, forty-five 
pounds carbon and nitrogen, diffused through 
five and ahalf pailsful of water. In plants we 
find water mingling no less wonderfully. A 
sun-flower evaporates one and a quarter pints 
of water a day, and acabbage about the same 
quantity. A wheat plant exhales in a hun- 
dred and seventy-two days about one hundred 
thousand grains of water. A acre of growing 
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wheat, on this calculation, draws and passes opposite effect, and only serves to bring out 
about ten tons of water per day. The sapor more prominently, and to contrast more pain- 
plants is the medium through which the mass fully, the youth of the dress with the age of 
of fluid is conveyed. It forms a delicate the wearer. Dark females look best in light 
pulp, in which the watery particles run with colors, which supply a pleasing contrast to the 
the rapidity of a swift stream. By the action complexion; or in yellow, which sheds a sub- 
of the sap, various properties may be com- dued violet hue favorable to brunette. Fair 
municated to the growing plant. Timber in females appear to best advantage in black, on 
France is, for instance, dyed by various colors account of the contrast,which is derived from 
being mixed with water and poured over by it; or in light green or sky blue, both of which 
the root of the tree. Dahlias are also colored colors possess the power of imparting to pale 
by a similar process.” or fair complexions what are called compli- 
+ + mentary tints. 
FAMILY COURTESIES. 
In the family the law of pleasing ought to HEAtT.—It has been clearly proved that heat 
extend from the highest to the lowest. You has no weight—none, at least, appreciable by 
are bound to please your children; and your our most delicate instruments. A phial of 
children are bound to please each other; and spirits of wine and one of water remained in 
you are bound to please your servants, if you equilibrium after the latter was frozen,although 
expect them to please you. Some men are it thereby lost a considerable amount of calor- 
pleasant in the household, and nowhere else. ic. It is generally admitted that the atoms of 
Ihave knowyg such men. They were good caloric are attracted by every other substance, 
fathers and kind husbands. If you had seen while they mutually repel each other. When 
them in their own home you would have different bodies are exposed to the same source 
thought they were angels, almost; but if you of heat, it passes through them with different 
had seen them in the street, or in the store, degrees of velocity, according to their various 
or anywhere else outside of their house, you conducting powers. Usually, when the body 
would have thought them almost demoniac. feels cold, the caloric is passing out of it into 
But the opposite is apt to be the case. When neighboring objects; and when the body feels 
we are among our neighbors, or among warm, it is receiving heat. 
strangers, we hold ourselves with self-respect, ‘ > 
and endeavor to act with propriety ; ae when THE WAY HE WAS MIssED.—When James 
I Beresford, author of “ The Miseries of Hu- 
it d man Life,” was at the Charter-house School, 
ure he was a remarkably gay and noisy fellow; 
we » and snappish, and blunt, and disagree- and one day, having played truant to attend 
able. We lay aside those little courtesies that a concert, the school (says Southey) was so 
make the roughest floor smooth, that make quiet without him that his absence was at 


the hardest things like velvet, and that make 


in places where it will be profitable—where it 
will bring silver and gold. Pain AND PLEASURE.—Much of the pain 
. > and pleasure of mankind arises from the con- 
THE ART OF DRESSING. jectures which every one makes of the 
A young lady who has made the art of thoughts of others; we all enjoy the praise 
dressing a study, says that young females have Which we do not hear, and resent contempt 
a wide latitude allowed them for dressing; Which we do not see. ; 
gayer colors and more fanciful styles may be 
indulged in, so long as they do not amount to 
over-dressing or unsuitableness. Elderly fe- Which we must soon leave behind. They 
inales should attire themselves ina neat, quiet 8m given to us, as the nurse gives a play- 
manner; the materials of their dress should thing toa child, to amuse it until it falls asleep. 
be substantial, the colors dark, and design < - 
small. Above all things, they should avoid a THe DirrERENCE.— The population of 
juvenility of style, since, instead of making San Francisco is 120,000. In September, 1848, 
old people look young, it‘has an immediately the number of inhabitants was 450. 


Lire.—Life is a constant struggle for riches,” . 
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PERENNIAL SNUFF-BOXES. 


Much has been recently written of oriental 
subtlety, of the fine observation and pregnant 
apprehension of the.Eastern races; but per- 
‘haps the wily Asiatic is sometimes “ sold” by 
the simple European. When Said Pacha was 
in Paris, he sent for a celebrated jeweller, and 
thus addressed him: 

“ Before I leave France, I desire to present 
some of your chiefs, who haye honored me by 
their sympathy and attention, with a trifling 
proof of my esteem. Have you a dozen and 
a half of gold snuff-boxes set with diamonds 
of the value of about four thousand francs 
each ?” 

“ Your highness,” replied the jeweller, “ at 
this present moment I have only by me six of 
the description you desire; but if your high- 
ness will deign to begin by the presentation 
of those six, in a few days I will supply you 
with six others, which you also can distribute ; 
and in a week or so after that, I will complete 
the order by bringing the remaining half- 
dozen.’ 

“Be it so. Let me have the first six imme- 
diately.” 

The snuff-boxes were delivered, and the 
Pacha distributed them, accompanied with 
letters orientally polite. A few days passed, 
and the jeweller was again announced. 

“ Your highness,” he said, “according to 
my promise, I have the honor of bringing you 
six more snuff-boxes.” 

“Good! When shall I have the others ?” 

“As soon as your highness has given away © 
these.” 

“Good! My secretary shall send them off 
immediately.” , 

“Tn that case, your highness, I will do my- 
self the honor to wait on you again in three 
or four days.” 

The second six were sent to the honored 
recipients, and the indefatigable jeweller soon 
brought the others. That is to say, not all; 
he only brought five.” 

“Your jewelry has given me the highest 
satisfaction,” said the gracious Oriental ; “and 
the friends who have done me the honor to 
accept them, are equally delighted, for I have 
received from all of them—but one—letters 

expressing the liveliest thanks.” 
“All but one! Was your highness kind 
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enough to say all but one?” the jeweller 

asked. 

“ Yes. My secretary tells me that when 
the box was sent to his house, the chief was 
was not in town, which explains his not hay- 
ing favored me with his acknowledgements. 
He returns on Sunday. But how is it you 
have brought me five boxes to-day? My list 
of presents is made out, and I must not leave 
one chief without the compliment I have paid 
to others.” 

The jeweller paused for a moment, and then 
said: 

“Did not your highness say that the re- 
cipient of your munificence, who had not yet 
acknowledged your gift, would be in Paris on 
Sunday ?” 

“Yes; andI take my depar€ure on Satur- 
day.” 

“Then if your highness will graciously 
leave me the name of the eighteenth person- 
age you desire to honor, I will take care that 
on Monday, or Tuesday at the latest, he re- 
ceives your highness’s gift.” 

“ Between this and then you think you can 
furnish the eighteenth box ?” 

“T can, your highness,” 

“Tt must in all points be exactly like the 
others, for I must not make any invidious 
distinction.” 

“Your highness will graciously acknow- 
ledge that of the half-dozens I have hitherto 
presented, each one is precisely similar ?” 

“ True.” 

“T give your highness my word of honor 
that this last shall be as exactly like its pre- 
decessors.” 

“Good! My secretary will pay you seven- 
ty-two thousand francs.” 

The odd part of the story is, that if any 
prince, viceroy, or travelling magnifico stay- 
ing in Paris should wish to present his ad- 
mirers with diamond snuff-boxes, he will find 
half a dozen at the shop of the celebrated 
jeweller who had the honor of supplying Said 
Pacha; and what is still more extraordinary‘ 
they are all exactly similar to those made for, 


“sold to, and presented by that potentate. 


True it is that to make a fortune, it is better 
to have even a bad reputation in the world 
than to be unknown. 
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A DUTCHMAN'S OPINION. 


A few evenings since we heard a Dutchman, 
over a glass of lager and a plate of pretzel, air 
his opinion about the war and the manner in 
which it was conducted. It is not bad. 

I kin see how tings are going on bretty vell 
myself, and I tells you how I tinks dis war 
ish managed. Some feller shumps up and 
vants to pe a Sheneral. All rite. Vell, he 
goes around to his friends—congressmen, 
contractors;unt udder scamps—and say, “ I 
goes into a Sheneral.” All rite, very well.— 
“Now you must shpeak to Olt Abe, and tell 
him vat I vants. All rite agin, and den dey 
goes to Olt Abe and say: “Olt Abe, here ish 
amighty shmart man, and you shall make 
him for a Sheneral.” “I haf more shenerals 
as I knows vot to do mit,” says Olt Abe. 
“ Never mind—dish feller is shmarter as all of 
dem,” dey say, and dey bodder and bodder till 
Olt Abe say, “ Go to ter tuyfel, and make him 
asheneral.” All rite agin. Vell,so soon as 
he gits to pe Sheneral he puts on some new 
clothes mit a kupple bounds of gilted prass on 
ter shoulders, and gits some more felers mit 
new clothes unt gilted prass, unt demish de 
shtaff; and dey all ride down togedder unt 
dakes commant of de army. Den, ge next 
ting is, de men has to back up der tings unt 
off dey goes. Vell, dey marshes till dey comes 
toa blace vere dere ish a blenty of whiskey, 
and dén de Sheneral say, “ Halt! I dinks we 
shtop here; dish is a goot position.” So dey 
shtop here till de schnapps ish all gone; and 
so dey keep bobbing round till py and py dey 
gits near de enemy. 

Den, as soon as de Sheneral hears dat, he 
sends out some men to see vare dey pe and 
how many dere ish of dem. So one man goes 
a liddle vay and comes pack and sez dere ish 
apout hundred dousand. Den anudder goes 
a liddle nearer and sees about fifty dousand. 
Anudder goes near on dem and sees swinsick 
dousand; den ven dey all come pack, de shen- 
eral gounts up all togedder vat dey haf seen, 
unt if de whiskey is mest gone he say, “De 
enemy ish in grate force—I dinds we change 
our base.” But if de whiskey ish bretty blen- 
ty he say, “Go long! ve lick dese vew rascals 
all to breces.” And den he brings his sogers 
all in one pile and tells dem, “ Come long, my 
poys, ve gifs dem rebels lead.” And den he 
puts some mit der pig guns on a hill unt or- 
ders dem to fire like ter tuyful, and dey fire 
off bang! all in de drees. Vell, bresently de 
rebels hear de noise, and dey come up and 
off bang! too; and ven der sheneral see 


shmoke he say, “ Go in dere!” und dey go in 
dere and if dere ish eny more poys left dey go 
in dere, and so dey go on fighting till it gits 
dark; and if dey lick de rebels dey call it vic- 
tory, and if de rebels lick dem dey call it 
shtrategy. 

But if de rebels find dey’re getting licked, 
dey sends out a man mit a little flag, and he 
hollers out, “ Shtop, I vants to see your shen- 
eral!” and he speaks mit him, and gifs him 
Sheff Davis’ gompliments, unt he hopes he 
ish vell and his mudder ish vell and his gran- 
mudder ish vell, unt all de udder family and 
asks if he pe so goot ash to shtop firing a lid- 
dle, vile he perries some ted men, den dey can 
go on agin. Unt den de sheneral says, “O, 
yes!” and dey dakes a trink all round, and he 
sends Sheff Davis his gompliments, and his 
mudder, and his grandmudder and de rest of 
dem; and py and py de rebels leafs der ted 
men to perry demselves and off he goes mit 
his pag unt paggage unt army and all he can 
shteal. Den der sheneral rites home a long 
letter to Olt Abe, and say we lick the rebels 
shust now, ane cuts dem all to bieces and dakes 
de udders for brisoners. Butif dey don’t lick 
de rebels he say, “ Yesterday de enemy comes 
in front of me apout two millions more as I 
vas; I fite mit him and trive him away, and 
now I go off and git pehind him and lick him 
so he never vas.” Unt so he goes and gits a 
~0ot ways pehind him in the front. Vell, now 
Ishtop. I haf dell vat I dinks apout war, unt 
braps I am so much rite as udder beeples. 

The last we saw of the Dutchman he was 
drinking more lager and eating more pretzel. 


WEBSTERIAN JOKE. 


A friend writes to us and relates the follow- 
ing Websterian anecdote: 

In the summer of 1823, when a mere lad, I 
was at Swift’s in Sandwich. My then school- 
master was there also, and from him I had the 
tale. John Brown was the well known sobri- 
quet of the fisherman who attended amateur 
anglers on their excursions. John was not 
remarkable for his veracity, but quite other- 
wise, when his success with the hook and line 
was the “subject of his story.”» One day he 
was out with Mr. Webster. Both were stand- 
ing in the brook, patient waiters for a bite, 
when Mr. Webster told John how he caught 
a large, a very large trout on a former time. 

“Your honor,” said John, “ that was very 
well for a gentleman. But once, when I was 
standing down by yonder bush, I took a fish, 
weighing—I forget how much; but of course 
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many ounces more than the great lawyer’s 
big fish.” 

“ Ah, John, John,” exclaimed Mr. Webster, 
“you are an amphibeous animal—you lie in 
the water, and you lie out of it!” 


BARNES AND HIS WELL. 

Some years since an eccentric old genius 
whom we will call Barnes, was employed by 
afarmer living in a town some six or seven 
miles westerly from the Penobscot river, to 
dig a well. The soil and substratum being 
mostly sand, old Barnes, after having pro- 
gressed downward about forty feet, found one 
morning, upon going out to his work, that the 
well had essentially caved in, and was full 
nearly to the top. So having that desire 
which men have,of knowing what will be 
said of them after they are dead, and no one 
being astir, he concealed himself in a rank 


growth of burdocks by the side of a board 


fence, near the mouth of the well, having 
first left his frock and hat upon the windlass 
over the well. At length, breakfast being 
ready, a boy was despatched to call him to his 


meal, when lo and behold, it was seen that 
Barnes was buried in the grave unconsciously 


dug by his dwn hands. The alarm was given, 
and the family assembled; it was decided 
first to eat breakfast, and then send for the 
coroner, the minister, and his wife and chil- 
dren. Such apathy did not flatter Barnes’s 


self-esteem a bit, but he waited patiently, de- 
termined to hear what was to be said, and see 


what was to be seen. 

Presently all parties arrived and began pros- 
pecting the scene of the catastrophe, as peo- 
ple usually do in such cases. At length they 
drew together to exchange opinions as to 
what should be done. The minister at once 
gave it as his opinion that they had better 
level up the well and let Barnes remain ; “ for,” 
said he, “ he is now beyond the temptation to 
sin, and in the day of judgment it will make 
no difference whether he is buried five feet 
under the ground or fifty, for he is bound to 
come forth in either case.” The coroner like- 
wise agreed that “it would be needless to his 
famity or the town to disinter him when he 
was so effectually buried,” and therefore en- 
tirely coincided with the minister. His wife 
thought that, as “he had left his hat and frock, 
it was hardly worth while to-dig him out for 
the rest of his clothes,” and so it was settled 
to let him remain, But poor old Barnes, who 
had no breakfast, and was not at all pleased 
with the result of the inquest, lay quiet until 


the shades of evening had stole over the 
landscape, when he quickly departed to parts 
unknown. 

After remaining incognito for three years, 
one morning he suddenly appeared (hatless 
and frockless as he went) at the door of the 
farmer for whom he agreed to dig the unfortu- 
nate well. To say that an avalanche of ques- 
tions were rained upon him as to his mysteri- 
ous reappearance, etc., would convey but 
a feeble idea of the excitement which his bod- 
ily presence created. But the old man bore 
it all quietly, and at length informed them 
that, on finding himself buried, he waited for 
them to dig him out, until his patience was 
exhausted, when he set to work to dig him- 
self out, and only the day before succeeded; 
for his ideas being somewhat confused by the 
pressure of the earth at the time he was bur- 
ied, he had dug very much at random, and 


instead of coming directly to the surface, he 
came out in the town of Holden, six miles 
east of the Penobscot river. No further ex- 
planations were asked for by those who were so 
distressed over his supposed final resting place. 


TAKE IT WARM. 
A deaf old lady, who had brought an ac- 


» tion for damages against a neighbor, was be- 


ing examined, when the judge suggested a 
compromise, and instructed her counsel to 
ask what she would take to settle the 
matter. 


“ What will you take?” asked the counsel 
of the old lady. 


She shook her head at the counsel, inform- 
ing the jury, in confidence, that she was 
“very hard o’ hearin’.” 

“ His honor wants to know what you will 
take ?” asked the learned counsel again, this 
time bawling as loud as he could in the old 
lady’s ear. 

“TI thank your honor kindly,” said the an- 
cient dame, “and if it’s no inconwenience to 
him, I'll take a little warm aie.” 


SHE HAD HIM. 

Mrs. Carberry purchased some dye stuff 
from a certain druggist down town, who 
professes also to be a physician, and hangs 
out a shingle with “ Doctor Reeder” painted 


on Mr. Reeder,” asked the lady, “can you 
tell me how to prepare this stuff?” 

“No, ma’am,” was the pompous reply; “I 
am no dyer.” 

“No, nor much of a doctor, either, folks 
say,” was the cutting rejoinder. 
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The Miseries of wn Country School Teacher: 


OR, TOM ARCHER’S EDUCATION. 


\ 
» 


Tom Archer, the big boy of the school, salutes the Tom-Archer experiments with the stove and pow- 
teacher with an avalanche of snow. der. The result is astonishing. 
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Tom offers to bet that his dog -y ml and dares Archer sets a sn and introduces some new 
the teacher to part them. Symnastic feats to the teacher. 
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One of the most of The teacher begin to there is great déal 
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A promising =r that is admitted tothe school- Discouraged for the first time, and thinks that she 


room through the influence of Tom Archer. must give up. 


years afterwards, Tom makes amends for bis 


Tom Archer . and commences stud} in e: duct, b his gentle teacher to 


| 
— Tom Archer eer tae his teacher can While he stops up the chimney with snow. 
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